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Contributions  Dull  figures  are  sometimes  eloquent.  Reading  our 
FOR  THE  Month.  Treasurer's  report  for  the  month  we  hear  a  voice  of 
lament  from  many  hungry  souls  over  seas.  She  tells  us  that  our  contribu- 
tions for  regular  pledged  work  in  the  month  ending  March  iSth  weic 
$4,301.95 — a  shrinkage  from  the  corresponding  month  in  1903  of  $432.71, 
making  the  loss  of  the  first  five  months  of  our  year  $3,841.16.  If  this  loss 
be  not  balanced  by  generous  gifts  through  the  remaining  months  of  the  year, 
our  work  must  suffer  serious  harm.  The  souls  to  whom  we  are  trying  to 
bring  the  light  of  life  must  still  sit  in  darkness,  schools  must  be  closed, 
Bible  women  dismissed,  needy  ones  turned  away  un helped.  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  each  one  of  us  can  help  to  avert  this  disaster.? 

Another  Silver  The  Suffolk  Brancli  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
Anniversary.  held  its  twenty-fiftli  annual  meeting  in  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church,  Dorchester,  on  March  ist.  This  Branch  now  combines 
138  organizations,  64  senior  auxiliaries,  24  young  ladies'  societies,  16  mission 
circles,  and  24  cradle  rolls.  The  pledged  work  is  the  full  support  of  19 
missionaries,  with  the  partial  support  of  three  more  ;  26  schools — boarding, 
day,  and  kindergarten  ;  28  Bible  women  ;  5  native  teachers  ;  also  assistance 
to  the  Bible  Training  School  at  Foochow,  classes  for  women  at  Pagoda 
Anchorage,  evangelistic  and  industrial  work  in  India. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  who  has  served  the  Branch  since  its  organization, — ten 
years  as  Home  Secretary  and  fifteen  years  as  President, — felt  it  necessary  to 
decline  a  re-election.  Her  resignation  was  regretfully  accepted,  and  Mrs. 
Emily  M.  McLaughlin  was  chosen  as  her  successor. 

Missionary  The  montli  has  brought  back  to  us  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Gordon, 
Personal.  who  has  been  working  efficiently  and  blessedly  in  Kyoto. 
Now  with  her  daughter  Mary  she  comes  home  seeking  to  renew  her 
strength,  spent  most  freely  in  the  service  of  the  women  and  children  of 
Japan. 
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Our  Semiannual       For  several  years  now  the  Woman's  Board  has  had  no 
Meeting.  large  gathering  in  Boston,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our 

next  semiannual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Park  Street  Church  in  this  city 
on  Thursday,  May  26th.  We  always  count  on  these  semiannual  as  seasons 
of  refreshment  and  impulse.  With  no  detailed  reports  or  routine  business, 
we  can  give  practically  the  whole  time  to  stories  of  the  work  and  the  service 
of  prayer,  which  so  greatly  helps  us  all.  While  we  cannot  give  a  definite 
program,  we  are  sure  of  the  presence  of  missionaries  who  will  inform  and 
inspire  us.  Let  every  woman  within  reach  of  Boston  reserve  May  26th  for 
this  meeting. 

A  Summer  School  for  A  new  departure  is  contemplated  in  a  summer 
Women's  Foreign  Mis-  school  for  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies, 
sioNARY  Societies.  ^.i^j^h  will  be  held  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  July  12th- 
I9tli.  This  is  the  outcom.e  of  the  Interdenominational  Conference  of 
Woman's  Boards  held  in  New  York  in  January.  The  plan  for  United  Study 
has  proved  so  successful  that,  doubtless,  many  women  of  different  denomina- 
tions will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  equip  themselves  better  for  next  year's 
study  of  Dz^x  Christus:  An  Outline  Study  of  Japan.  This  volume, 
prepared  by  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready 
for  circulation  in  June.  During  the  week  of  the  conference  classes  under 
competent  leaders  will  give  special  attention  to  this  text-book.  There  will 
be  lectures  and  discussions  upon  important  topics  in  connection  with  mis- 
sionar}'  societies,  with  plans  of  work  and  addresses  by  returned  missionaries 
and  others.  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  will  at  that  time  conduct  a  daily 
Bible  class,  to  which  all  will  be  welcome.  Northfield  furnishes  delightful 
attractions  for  recreation  hours,  and  the  week  of  this  summer  school  prom- 
ises to  be  full  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Circulars  furnishing  details  may  be 
obtained  from  Miss  Stanwood,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

Workers  .  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Taylor. — The  announcement  of  the  death 
Gone.  of  Mrs.  Taylor  will  recall  to  many  one  who  for  several  3'ears  was 
the  devoted  president  of  our  Rhode  Island  Branch.  Upon  lier  removal  from 
Providence  to  Brookline,  slie  became  a  director  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  and  gave 
her  aid  in  this  official  relation  as  long  as  strength  permitted.  After  a  season 
of  resting  and  waiting,  the  dawn  of  a  heavenly  day  must  chase  away  the 
lingering  shadows,  and  bring  new  light  into  her  soul. 

Miss  Anna  P.  Halsey. — Miss  Halsey,  who  died  at  Ashland,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  W.  B.  M.  In  late  years  she  has  been  more  closely  allied  with  Presby- 
terian work. 
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Miss  Charlotte  D.  Spencer. — For  many  years  this  name  has  been 
familiar  to  all  who  love  our  work  in  Turkey,  and  have  watched  the  growth 
of  the  girls'  school  at  Hadjin.  Now  she  rests  from  her  labors,  but  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  her  works  will  follow.  Tlie  enlarged  and  uplifted  lives  of 
hundreds  of  girls  who  will  be  teachers  and  mothers  will  carr\'  on  the  influ- 
ence of  this  devoted  worker  in  ways  that  have  no  end.  We  give  thanks  for 
ber,  and  for  all  that  she  has  done,  and  now  for  the  rest  and  joy  that  is  hers 
to-day. 

Gathering  of  Missionaries  All  evangelical  foreign  missionaries  now  in 
AT  Clifton  Springs.  this  country  are  invited  to  be  guests  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Interdenominational  Missionary  Union,  to  be  held  at 
Clifton  Springs,  June  i  to  7,  1904.  Many  missionaries,  fresh  from  service, 
Avill  probably  be  present,  and  services  specially  helpful  to  newly  appointed 
workers  have  been  arranged.  The  formal  sessions  are  always  stimulating 
and  helpful,  while  the  touch  of  personal  fellovvsliip  often  proves  of  inesti- 
mable value.  For  further  information  address  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer,  Sani- 
tarium, Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Glimpses  of  tlie  Girls'  College  at 
iMamsJ^ 

BY  MISS  ELLEX  M.  BLAKELY 

T  is  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Girls'  College  in  Marash.  As 
the  bell  rings  for  the  close  of  noon  recess  the  girls  and  teachers 
assemble  in  the  sclioolroom,  instead  of  scattering,  as  usual,  to 
the  different  recitation  rooms,  for  this  is  the  hour  of  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The 
president  of  the  society,  one  of  the  Armenian  teachers,  conducts  the  brief 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  secretary's  report  of  tlie  last  meeting  follows. 
Then,  instead  of  different  members  of  the  society  speaking  on  different 
topics  of  one  general  subject,  as  is  the  custom,  one  of  the  married  alumnae, 
who  has  come  up  from  the  city,  occupies  the  time.  She  has  borrowed  and 
read,  with  the  help  of  a  Turkish-English  dictionary,  Egerton  Young's  By 
Canoe  and  Dog  Train.,  and  now  reads  in  Turkish  her  resume  of  the  book. 
All  are  interested  to  hear  of  the  Indians  in  the  north  land  and  the  work 
among  them  told  in  this  familiar  way.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  thus  to  cull 
the  most  important  points  from  a  book  of  that  size  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  put  the  results  into  a  readable  paper.    Not  a  large  number  in  the 
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community  are  able  to  do  it ;  and  more  than  likely  those  arranging  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  meetings,  hearing  of  this  paper,  will 
ask  for  its  reading  in  one  of  their  meetings.  This  young  woman  has  already 
arranged  to  read  it  at  a  Sunday  evening  meeting  of  the  orphan  girls. 

Another  afternoon  at  this  college.  In  response  to  a  call  from  the  president 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the  alumnae  living  in  Marash  gather  in  the 
reception  room  and  discuss  the  question  of  forming  "  a  reading  circle,"  as 
they  call  it.    They  wish  not  to  forget  their  English,  they  say,  and  to  read 


girls'  college  at  marash 


some  useful  books.  If  they  meet  and  each  gives  a  r^sum6  of  the  book  she 
has  read,  the  others  will,  in  a  measure,  share  in  that  book,  and  they  know 
they  are  more  likely  to  do  the  reading  if  they  have  promised  to  be  ready  at 
a  definite  time  to  tell  of  it.  The  dates  of  two  meetings  are  decided  and  the 
hour  fixed  that  will  accommodate  both  the  teachers  and  the  housekeepers. 
The  American  teachers  help  to  select  the  books,  trying  to  have  a  variety 
and  at  the  same  time  comparative  simplicity  of  language,  and  what  will  be 
practically  helpful.  The  reading  matter  is  taken  from  the  school  and 
alumnae  libraries,  and  the  American  teachers  lend  their  books  as  needed. 
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Friendships  by  Black,  Fairy  La7id  of  Science^  Some  Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Known^  Use  of  a  Life:  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Bannister ^  The 
Teacher s  the  Child^  and  the  Book^  by  Scbauffler,  prove  to  be  some  of  the 
especially  interesting  ones. 

Another  day  at  the  college.  Some  of  the  boarding  pupils  are  walking 
slowly  around  the  yard,  with  their  shawls  on  their  heads,  ready  to  go  into 
the  street;  others  are  hurriedly  washing  the  dishes,  so  that  they,  too,  may 
be  ready  when  the  signal  for  starting  is  given.    It  is  not  quite  dark,  so 


PREPARING  VEGETABLES  FOR  DRYING 

teachers  and  girls  may  go  together  without  masculine  protection  ;  but  word 
is  left  for  the  man  who  is  the  night  guard  to  be  ready  with  the  lantern  at  the 
appointed  place  to  escort  the  company  back  through  the  city.  The  few 
younger  girls  who  stay  behind  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  be 
juniors  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  Educational  Club,  too.  For  only  those  who 
have  completed  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  walk  of  a  mile  is  soon  ended,  and  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  day  pupils 
are  already  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  First  Church,  where  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  Educational  Club  are  held.  Soon  the  pastors,  missionaries, 
-doctors,  theological  students,  men  and  women  teachers  of  both  Protestant 
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and  Gregorian  schools,  have  assembled,  and  the  exercises  begin.  To-night 
the  two  papers  are  by  a  theological  student  and  an  alumna  of  the  Girls' 
College.  Pleasant  and  practical  discussions  follow  the  reading  of  each  paper, 
and  the  members  of  this  new  club  go  away  thinking  that  this  reading  of 
standard  books  on  educational  subjects  and  thinking  out  practical  applica- 
tions for  conditions  in  Marash  is  helping  forward  the  good  work  all  are 
striving  to  do. 


BREADMAKING   AT  MARASH 

This  time  it  is  a  June  Sunday  morning  at  the  college.  The  boarding 
pupils  are  at  breakfast,  when  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  for  Sunday 
school  surprises  all,  for  to-day  the  breakfast  bell  rang  at  six  o'clock,  an  hour 
earlier  than  through  the  week.  It  is  never  certain  just  when  the  church  bell 
will  ring,  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  earlier  each  week,  as  long  as  the  days 
are  increasing  in  length.  So  it  is  evident  that  breakfast  must  be  still  earlier 
next  week,  for  these  teachers  will  not  fall  into  the  Oriental  way  of  going  to 
church  before  eatinj^.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  thinkinof  that  a  few 
weeks  later  the  days  will  begin  to  grow  short,  then  Sunday  school  will  not 
be  so  early.  But  there  is  nothing  to  do  this  morning  but  hurry  off,  not  all 
in  the  same  direction,  for  they  are  needed  as  teachers  in  the  different  Sunday 
schools;  so  there  are  three  groups  starting  for  the  three  churches. 
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After  coming  from  Sunday  school,  and  attending  to  the  necessary  work  of 
the  house,  there  is  a  long  time  for  reading  and  talking  and  resting,  as  after- 
noon service  is  not  till  late  afternoon  at  this  season.  Foreigners  think  the 
hour  for  church  constantly  changes,  but  the  people  say,  "  It  is  always  at  the 
same  time,  for  is  it  not  always  three  hours  before  sunset?"  If  a  girl  asks 
permission  to  stay  at  home  from  church  it  is  quite  certain  she  is  not  w^ell,  for 
there  is  more  danger  she  will  go  when  not  able  than  that  she  will  play  sick. 
At  church  time  one  of  the  teachers  remains  at  home  to  guard,  that  the  door- 
keeper may  go  to  church,  and  one  of  the  older  girls  stays,  as  she  has  a 


WASHING  DAY  AT  MARASH 


service  to  conduct.  Soon  a  knock  on  the  outer  door  announces  the  arrival 
of  a  part  of  her  congregation.  A  procession  of  happy  little  girls  enters  in  a 
quiet  and  dignified  manner,  and  all  take  otf  their  slippers  before  going  into 
the  house.  They  are  about  thirty  in  number,  and  are  the  youngest  girls 
from  one  of  the  orphanages  near.  An  older  orphan  girl  has  charge  of 
them,  and  all  have  come  to  *'the  fourth  church,"  as  they  call  it.  By  the 
time  they  are  quietly  seated  the  little  girls  from  another  orphanage  come  in 
a  similar  way,  and  a  little  later  still  another  company  from  a  third.  This 
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plan  of  having  church  at  the  college  was  started  that  these  little  girls  might 
have  a  service  near  by  which  they  would  find  especially  adapted  to  them. 
The  older  college  girls,  who  in  turn  have  charge,  enjoy  this  opportunity  of 
doing  something  for  the  orphans.  These  leaders  have  an  attentive  and  re- 
sponsive audience.  We  intend  to  have  the  service  short,  but  sometimes 
when  the  signal  for  dismissal  is  given  the  children  ask  if  they  may  not  stay 
longer. 

It  is  now  Sunday  evening,  and  the  girls  are  gathered  in  the  parlor  for  a 
service,  which  is  to  them  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  their  college  life. 
They  can  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school  when  at  home,  but  nowhere  else 
can  they  gather  round  a  piano  for  a  sing,  and  singing  hymns  is  one  of  their 
sweetest  pleasures.  At  first  each  recites  a  longer  or  shorter  passage  from 
the  Bible,  and  a  few  attempt  portions  of  hymns  in  English.  Then  they 
sing  from  the  English  hynm  book,  selecting  their  favorite  hymns,  never 
seeming  to  come  to  the  end  ;  some  looking  disappointed  when  the  hour  is 
past  that  there  was  not  time  for  more. 


How  Missions  Have  Helped  in  Social 

Progress 

BY  MRS.   ALICE  G.  WEST 

R.  HENRY  PORTER,  of  our  North  China  Mission,  writing 
recently  of  present  conditions  there,  said  that  four  powerful 
forces  are  vying  with  each  other  in  leading  China  to  a  happy 
and  hopeful  future, — diplomacy,  commerce,  education,  and 
Protestant  mission  work.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article 
is  to  remind  the  readers  that  the  last  and  mightiest  of  Dr.  Porter's  four  forces 
is  working  not  only  in  its  own  special  channels,  but  is  adding  impetus  to 
the  other  three  forces  as  well. 

As  to  diplomacy,  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  flippant  charge  against 
missions,  that  they  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  international  complications  ;  but 
far  oftener  will  the  truth  show  that  a  foreign  ambassador  has  found  among 
the  missionaries  his  best  interpreters,  his  most  trustworthy  information,  and 
his  safest  counsel.  United  States  Minister  Conger  has  frequently  acknowl- 
edged the  valuable  service  which  our  missionaries  in  China  have  rendered 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
to  China  once  said  :  "  I  went  to  the  East  with  no  enthusiasm  as  to  missionary 
enterprise  ;  I  came  back  with  the  fixed  conviction  that  missionaries  are  the 
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great  agents  of  civilization.  I  could  not  have  advanced  one  step  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  but  for  the  missionaries."  A  book  came  out  last  year 
that  will  have  wide  and  careful  reading  among  students  of  political  science, 
ex-Secretary  Foster's  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient^  and  repeatedly 
in  its  pages  is  acknowledgment  of  valuable  service  rendered  to  diplomatists 
by  men  whose  names  are  familiar  in  missionary  annals, — Robert  Morrison, 
Peter  Parker,  E.  C.  Bridgman,  and  S.  Wells  Williams.  Not  content  with 
individual  praise,  the  autlior  later  in  the  book  makes  this  strong  statement, 
*'Upto  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Christian  missionaries  were  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  diplomatic  intercourse." 

Among  savage  tribes  missionaries  have  again  and  again  been  called  upon 
to  act  as  mediators.  When  in  a  time  of  war  in  Africa  the  resident  mission- 
ary was  recalled  by  the  Board,  a  British  governor  himself  paid  the  mis- 
sionary's salary  to  induce  him  to  remain  as  a  pacificating  influence.  And 
another  British  official  in  Africa  once  remarked  that  his  frontier  was  more 
effectually  safeguarded  by  nine  missionaries  than  by  nine  military  posts. 

Though  missionaries  have  times  without  number  served  as  peacemakers  in 
war,  it  was  not  till  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the  world  saw  six 

fighting  parsons  "  and  a  missionary  military  engineer  aiding  in  the  defense  of 
the  legations  of  half  a  dozen  Christian  nations  beleaguered  in  a  pagan  capital. 

Commerce,  many  will  stoutly  maintain,  is  not  only  the  forerunner  but 
the  creator  of  civilization.  But  the  following  appalling  statement  is  found 
in  the  official  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  treatment  of  aboriginal  races  by  British 
colonists  :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  in  gen- 
eral, without  exception  in  favor  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  has  been,  unless 
when  attended  by  missionary  exertions,  a  source  of  many  calamities  to  uncivi- 
lized nations."  A  Chinese  nobleman  is  autliority  for  a  more  recent  statement 
that  "  the  advantages  derived  from  foreign  commerce  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
amends  for  the  evils  it  has  occasioned."  Alas  !  that  it  should  be  said,  to  the 
sliame  of  Christian  countries,  that  we  have  so  often  taught  not  so  much  the 
blessings  as  the  "  atrocities  of  commerce."  But  the  missionaries  stand  as 
the  moral  picket  guard"  of  civilization,  and  though  they  have  not  always 
been  able  to  prevent  commercial  evils,  like  the  rum  traffic  in  Africa,  they 
never  cease  to  fight  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  of  missions  upon 
commerce  is  the  new  impulse  to  trade  that  follows  upon  new  ideals  of  living. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  missionary  turns  the  warrior  into  a  ploughman,  and 
the  ploughman  calls  for  a  plough.  A  missionary  in  Turkey  once  wrote 
home  concerning  his  people,  "  When  their  hearts  are  warmed  into  life  by 
gospel  truth  their  minds  awake,  and  they  want  a  clock,  a  book,  a  glass 
Avindow,  and  a  flour  mill." 
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Not  in  Africa  alone,  where  Livingstone's  noblest  monument  is  the  marvelous 
transformation  brought  about  by  Christian  industry,  but  wherever  mission- 
aries have  worked,  we  find  this  influence  in  a  new  interest  and  skill  in 
mechanic  arts  and  agriculture.  Even  in  China,  where  printing  was  known 
five  lumdred  years  before  Gutenberg,  they  waited  nine  centuries  for  a 
missionary  to  bring  metallic  and  movable  types,  and  the  Chinese  newspaper 
''owes  its  very  existence  to  the  modern  printing  press  of  the  mission 
publishing  house." 

No  more  fascinating  story  can  be  found  in  missionary  annals,  or  out  of 
them,  than  that  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin's  work  along  industrial  lines.  His 
book  Among  the  Turks  is  an  "illuminating  lesson  on  the  methods  of  an 
indefatigable  and  ingenious  Yankee  missionary"  in  lifting  a  backward  race 
to  his  own  level. 

If  one  begins  to  touch  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  missions  upon  educa- 
tion, there  is  no  limit  to  set,  for  the  two  forces  have  been  interwoven  from 
the  beginning  of  missionary  history ;  but  in  one  or  two  points  we  see  results 
far  in  advance  of  human  plan  and  purpose.  In  China,  following  unexpected 
popularity  of  the  Western  education  of  the  mission  schools,  comes  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standards  in  government  schools  and  examinations,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Western  text-books  and  methods.  Even  though  the  newer  education 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  has  already  begun  to  tell  with  effect  on  the  "  learned 
ignorance  "  of  this  mediaeval  people. 

Not  on  heathen  races  alone  is  the  educational  effect  of  missions  felt.  One 
of  the  grandest  results  is  the  addition  that  missionaries  have  made  to  the 
world's  sum  of  knowledge.  To  every  department  of  natural  science  mis- 
sionaries have  been  generous  contributors.  No  name  stands  higher  than 
Livingstone's  on  the  roll  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  One  of  our 
own  young  missionaries  in  China  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  a  diligent  collector  for  its  entomological  department.  Among 
the  most  scholarly  writers  on  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  history  are  the 
Christian  missionaries  resident  in  the  lands  of  which  they  write.  In  no 
single  instance  is  this  truer  than  in  the  history  of  China,  where  several  of 
the  very  foremost  publications  are  of  missionary  authorship.  A  British 
scholar  once  said,  "It  is  a  huge  debt  that  philology  owes  to  missions."  No 
other  class  of  scholars  has  ever  done  so  much  as  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
Bible  Society  workers  in  bringing  remoter  languages  within  the  reach  of 
the  civilized  world  through  grammar  and  dictionary  ;  and  certainly  none 
ever  did  one  hundredtii  part  as  much  in  bringing  the  world's  best  literature 
witliin  the  reach  of  the  backward  races. 

There  is  another  force  that  makes  for  social  progress  that  Dr.  Porter  did 
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not  name.  Perhaps  he  reckoned  it  a  part  of  missions,  and  ^o  gave  his  high 
authority  for  the  statement  we  dare  to  hazard  here,  that  philanthropy  is  a 
fruit  that  grows  only  in  Christian  soil.  We  have  a  bewildering  wealtli  of 
illustration  of  the  way  the  missionary  has  taken  the  lead  in  every  movement 
for  the  mitigation  of  suffering.  Take  China  alone — there  was  no  work  for 
the  blind  till  a  missionary  began  it.  Missionaries  lead  the  crusade  against 
footbinding.  Missionaries  are  in  the  forefront,  with  relief  in  times  of  famine 
and  inundation.  In  the  awful  famine  in  North  China  in  1877  two  mission- 
aries among  many  did  such  noble  service  that  the  grateful  emperor  offered 
them  the  rank  of  mandarin.  Li  Hung  Chang  acknowledged  frankly  the 
help  rendered  by  missionaries  in  fighting  the  opium  curse.  The  first  street- 
cleaning  corps  ever  appointed  by  Chinese  authority  was  organized  and 
directed  in  Foochow  in  1S97  by  our  missionary.  Rev.  W.  L.  Beard.  We 
make  no  mention  of  the  countless  benefits  wrought  by  missionaries  in  the 
way  of  uplift  of  woman,  protection  of  children,  and  purification  of  the  home, 
both  moral  and  material;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  crowning  benefac- 
tion which  missions  have  brought  to  the  nations" — modern  medical  science. 
The  hospital,  absolutely  unknown  to  China  till  the  missionary  brouglit  it, 
has  not  only  saved  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  and  untold  suffering, 
but  it  is  gradually  revolutionizing  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  empire. 

A  fine  summing  up  of  this  scant  review  of  the  manifold  and  far-extending 
influence  of  missions  is  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  Dennis'  thrilling  thousand 
pages  on  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress:  "A  new  force  of  tran- 
scendent energy  has  entered  the  gateway  of  the  nations,  and  has  planted  itself 
with  a  quiet  persistency  and  staying  power  in  tlie  very  centers  of  the  social 
life  of  the  people.  From  its  modest  haunts  of  church  and  school  and  hos- 
pital, through  its  unostentatious  instrumentalities  of  literature,  regenerated 
home  life,  and  sanctified  individual  character,  it  is  destined  to  go  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  as  a  potent  regenerator  of  society,  and  the  maker 
of  a  new  civilization." 


Tlie  Tamil  Girl 

BY  MISS  L.  M.  HALL,  B.A. 

IE  Tamil  girl  seems  to  occupy  a  mean  position  between  the 
privileged  Western  girl  and  her  less  fortunate  sisters  of  India 
and  the  Far  East.  At  birth  her  parents  are  generally  disap- 
pointed that  she  is  not  a  boy  ;  but  the  fact  being  so  they  do 
not  make  the  innocent  suffer,  and  the  little  girl  soon  wins  her 
place  in  the  affections  of  those  around  her  and  spends  a  free  and  happy 
childhood,  wandering  at  will  into  the  neighboring  houses  and  compounds, 
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and  wherever  her  curiosity  may  prompt  her  to  go.  Should  you  ring  your 
bicycle  bell  she  rushes  out  of  the  gate  with  the  boys  and  tlie  pariah  dogs  just 
to  see  who  you  are  and  to  call  out,  Salaam"  ;  she  will  also  accompany  you 
from  compound  to  compound,  and  it  is  often  confusing  to  know  which  are 
the  children  of  the  house  you  are  visiting.  When  thf^  girl  grows  older, 
however,  her  lot  changes ;  if  hers  is  a  strict  Sivite  or  e^•en  a  conservative 

Tamil  family,  she  ill  not  leave  her 
compound,  or  indeed  in  many  cases  her 
own  house,  until  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  is  rarely  allowed  on  the 
front  veranda,  and  when  she  does  come 
she  is  overwhelmed  with  shyness  and 
self-consciousness ;  in  fact,  her  role  in 
life  at  this  period  is  to  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard.  Her  time  is  spent  in  cook- 
ing and  sewing  and  the  small  duties  of 
a  simple  home  life.  If  she  has  been  at 
school  she  can  read,  but  her  supply  of 
books  is  small,  and  often  the  old  stock 
is  read  and  re-read  time  and  again  ;  the 
bookcase  is  mysterious,  and  the  books 
are  often  produced  from  their  hiding 
place  between  the  thatch  and  beam. 

Politeness  is  one  of  her  main  charac- 
teristics. She  will  say  just  what  she 
thinks  will  please  you,  although  at  times 
she  will,  according  to  our  Western 
notions,  make  a  mistake  and  produce  a 
blunt  and  outspoken  remark. 

Curiosity  is  also  a  marked  charac- 
A  TAMIL  GIRL  teristic  of  the  Oriental,  and  it  is  well 

developed  in  the  Tamil  girl.  Should 
you  shut  your  door,  she  must  come  on  some  trivial  errand  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, or  should  you  go  out,  she  eagerly  frames  her  interrogations  to  draw 
out  the  desired  information  as  to  your  destination,  or  will  even  ask  you  point 
blank,  but  all  with  such  childlike  simplicity  that  though  you  may  decline 
to  satisfy  her  you  cannot  be  really  angry. 

Tamil  girls  are  very  loving  and  lovable  in  disposition,  and  they  quickly 
respond  to  the  least  show  of  affection,  although  they  themselves  have  r 
rather  offhand  manner  towards  each  other  at  any  rate,  a  smile  and  a  noc 
being  quite  sufficient  greeting.' 
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Tamil  girls  are  very  fond  of  dress  ;  they  love  bright  colors  and  striking 
contrasts,  and  crov^^d  together  the  different  hues  in  a  way  that  is  fairly  star- 
tling to  our  notions.  The  dress  consists  of  three  garments  :  a  skirt,  a  jacket, 
and  a  tavani,  which  is  a  long  piece  of  cloth  draped  across  one  shoulder  and 
round  the  skirt,  a;. tf  generally  drawn  in  at  the  waist  with  a  silver  or  even 
gold  belt.  Some'^ev  elry  is  thought  indispensable — a  necklace,  earrings  and 
bracelets,  which  af^e  often  thick  bands  of  solid  gold  ;  and  these  are  in  many 
cases  accompanied  by  paltry  glass  bangles  bought  for  a  few  cents.  On 
special  occasions  a  large  kind  of  circular  brooch  is  fastened  onto  the  knot 
of  hair,  which  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  neat.  Various  other  jewels 
are  worn  by  some  :  chains  and  nose  jewels  and  anklets.  The  Tamil  girl 
will  tell  you  she  has  the  prettiest  dress  in  the  world  and  does  not  want  to 
change  it,  nor  is  she  far  wrong. 

In  school  she  is  a  good  and  eager  scholar,  but  don't  think  you  can  hurry 
her  ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  find  that  Kipling  was  wiser  than  you  when  he 
said,  You  cannot  hustle  the  East."  The  only  way  is  to  allow  for  this  in 
your  plans  for  her.  It  is  undignified  to  hurry  ;  and  as  for  running,  it  is 
scarcely  dreamed  of  among  the  bigger  girls.  In  our  schools,  however,  we 
are  training  them  to  be  active  and  energetic.  —  Selected. 


Touring  in  Ceylon 

BY  HELEN  I.  ROOT 

Uduvil,  Oct.  31,  1903. 
T  is  hard  work  indeed  to  get  any  real  touring  in  little  Jaffna, 
but  by  overstepping  its  boundaries  a  little  Miss  Rowland  and 
I  have  had  a  week's  most  interesting  tour  in  the  islands  near 
us.  We  started  from  Vaddukkoddai  at  daylight,  and  drove 
two  miles  to  the  first  "  ferry,"  where  we  got  into  a  long  and 
somewhat  dirty  dug-out,  with  no  seats,  no  oars,  and  no  sail. 
It  had,  however,  a  pole,  and  the  boatman  took  us  in  less  than 
an  hour  to  the  Valany  shore.  Here  the  promised  ox  cart  did  not  materialize, 
and  we  waited  another  two  hours.  Fortunately,  it  was  quite  a  gathering 
place,  so  we  found  a  number  of  people  who  were  glad  to  see  us  and  a  little 
interested  in  what  we  had  to  say.  Then  starting  off  in  the  slow  old 
"bandy,"  we  went  to  a  school  to  examine  and  teach  the  forty  little  lads 
there,  and  then  on  about  noon  to  the  "station"  of  the  Native  Evangelical 
Society,  which  carries  on  the  gospel  work  in  these  islands. 
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Here,  at  Valany  Station,  the  catechist  and  his  family  were  waiting  with 
the  most  cordial  welcome.  Until  a  real  house  is  furnished  they  are  living 
in  the  future  kitchen,  one  room  about  eight  feet  by  ten  feet ;  and  in  spite  of 
our  protests  they  went  to  stay  in  their  present  kitchen,  a  mere  shed,  while 
we  occupied  their  one  room.  An  enclosed  veranda  we  shared  with  them  as 
a  sitting  room.    They  took  us  to  two  meetings  arranged  for  that  day,  very 
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informal  indeed,  and  we  talked  with  a  number  of  women  very  earnestly, 
but  saw  little  of  special  interest.  The  next  morning  Miss  Rowland  went 
for  a  number  of  visits  and  a  meeting  in  a  village  of  fifty  families  of  fishermen 
near,  finding  a  great  eagerness  to  hear  of  Christ.  They  want  a  school. 
The  cost  of  land  and  building  will  be  $5  !  That  same  afternoon  we  had 
two  splendid  meetings,  where  God's  spirit  seemed  wonderfully  present,  and 
we  were  greatly  encouraged.  We  had  some  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ 
from  one  of  the  Sunday  school  rolls,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  the  people 
looked  and  wondered,  and  then  began  to  understand  and  question  about 
them.    It  was  hard  to  leave  these  people,  who  had  already  grown  into  our 
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hearts,  but  we  went  off  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening  to  cross  in  glorious 
fROonlight  to  the  next  island,  Pungudutive. 

It  was  a  long,  wet,  and  dirty  process,  wading  the  last  half  mile  to  the 
shore,  but  we  reached  it  at  last,  found  another  ox  cart  waiting,  and  were 
carried  safely  and  almost  comfortably  to  the  little  church  three  miles  away. 
There  we  camped — Miss  Rowland  had  two  benches  and  I  a  wooden  bed, 
.and  we  slept  most  soundly.  The  mud  floor  had  been  nicely  molihered  for 
•our  coming;  i.  e.^  washed  off  with  a  preparation  of  cow  dung,  mud,  and 
water  !  It  makes  a  nice  hard  floor,  but  not  over-fragrant.  We  had  a  day's 
good  work  here. 

Early  on  the  succeeding  morning  we  went  on  to  the  farther  shore,  where 
we  savv  in  clearest  beauty  all  the  seven  islands  which  lie  off  Jaffna.  Then 
we  had  a  sail  boat  to  take  us  to  beautiful  little  Nainative.  Here  is  a  famous 
cobra  temple,  where  thousands  of  pilgrims  come,  and  whose  revenue  is  said 
to  be  enormous.  Certainly  the  god  and  goddess  who  claim  to  protect  their 
worshipers  from  poisonous  snakes  would  not  be  the  ones  to  neglect  in 
Ceylon. 

We  spent  three  delightful  days  here,  meeting  and  talking  with  a  great 
many, — men,  women,  and  children, — who  just  crowded  our  little  veranda  at 
all  hours.  It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  their  comments,  not  only  on  what 
we  said,  but  on  us.  The  great  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  women  was  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  husbands  that  they  thought  should  be  protecting  us. 
A  greater  marvel  than  that  women  should  go  about  alone  was  that,  if  not 
related,  they  should  go  together!  Oh,  they  loved  our  pictures,  and  they 
loved  to  hear  of  God's  love  for  them — so  new  a  thought.  The  pastor  and 
liis  family  stationed  here  came  and  worked  with  us,  and  we  went  over  to 
tlieir  house  and  worked  with  them,  and  we  felt  very  much  at  home  on 
Nainative  when  it  came  time  to  go  on. 

There  was  only  one  other  island  which  we  had  time  to  visit,  Eluvative, 
and  here  no  missionary  lady  had  ever  come  before,  so  we  were  the  greater 
wonder  to  the  people.  The  work  here  is  carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Jaffna  College,  the  first  organized  association,  I  believe,  in  Asia,  and  started 
by  Prof.  Frank  Sanders  when  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  college  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  school  on  this  island  was  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
teacher  and  his  wife  have  plainly  tried  to  teach  the  Bible  faithfully  a  id  well. 

The  whole  trip  was  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure.  Being  in 
school  work  usually,  I  the  more  enjoyed  getting  out  where  the  women  are 
quite  untaught  as  to  books  and  where  our  good  news  is  new  indeed.  The 
visible  results  came  where  there  has  been  faithful  work  for  years.  Perhaps 
the  greater  joy  was  in  that  personal  work  with  women  who  had  not  heard 
before. 
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Missionary  Letters 

India 

Those  who  saw  Miss  Campbell,  the  trained  nurse  who  went  out  last  November 
with  Dr.  Ruth  Hume,  to  aid  her  in  her  care  of  the  new  hospital  for  women  and  chil- 
dren at  Ahmednagar,  will  be  glad  to  share  this  word,  which  tells  of  the  beginning  of 
her  new  life  : — 

I  AM  hard  at  work  on  Marathi,  and  very  hard  work  I  find  it.  After 
struggling  through  an  alphabet  of  fifty  letters  it  was  decidedly  trying  to  find 
that  I  still  had  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  compound  letters  to  learn.  Just 
now  I  am  toiling  with  verbs  and  case  endings. 

I  am  very  fortunate  in  being  in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Emily.  She 
very  often  helps  me  out  of  my  difficulties.  What  a  dear  she  is;  and  Mrs. 
Bissell, — is  she  not  a  wonderful  old  lady? 

I  was  very  pleasantly  disappointed  when  I  came  to  Ahmednagar,  though 
the  city  itself  is  not  entirely  attractive.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  sun- 
dried,  mud-colored  brick,  and  very  dilapidated  some  of  them  are.  The 
better  class  of  natives  have  wooden  houses,  painted  briglit  green,  pink,  blue, 
or  yellow.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  very  dirty.  Some  old  Mohammedan 
mosques  are  still  standing,  which  are  now  used  as  government  offices.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  with  very  old  gates  that  are  closed  at 
gun  fire — 9.20  p.  m. 

The  other  night  I  had  gone  into  canip  to  see  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  driving 
home  at  9.45  found  myself  locked  out  of  the  city.  My  tonga-wallah  and  the 
night  watch  had  a  long  conversation  through  the  closed  gates,  until  at  last 
I  heard  the  words,  "  Bissell,  Madam  Sahib,"  and  the  gates  opened  at  once. 
What  it  is  to  be  so  well  known  and  beloved  by  the  people  as  Mrs.  Bissell  is  ! 

The  hospital  is  outside  the  city  in  a  line  witli  and  about  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  fort.  It  is  a  fine  large  building  with  wide  verandas  north  and 
south  downstairs  and  on  all  four  sides  upstairs.  On  the  east  we  have  a 
beautiful  view.  One  can  look  away  over  the  fort  to  the  hills  ;  hills  that, 
though  they  are  bare,  to  me  are  beautifiil,  especially  in  the  evening  when  the 
sunset  steeps  the  whole  atmosphere  with  a  warm  glow  of  color. 

I  am  longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  begin  our 
work  in  the  hospital  ;  but  I  see  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  we  should 
know  something  of  the  language  first.  I  wish  so  much  that  I  could  talk  to 
the  people,  and  feel  really  envious  when  I  hear  Miss  Emily.  She  talks  just 
like  one  of  themselves,  and  the  natives  bring  all  their  trials  and  troubles  to 
her,  knowing  that  she  will  understand  and  sympathize.    Shall  I  ever  be 
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able  to  enter  into  their  joys  and  sorrows  as  she  does?  It  is  my  one  ambition, 
and  I  pray  every  day  that  I  may  grow  able  to. 

I  am  so  glad  that  I  came  to  Ahmednagar,  and  I  shall  try  so  hard  to  do 
my  best.    I  know  that  you  will  all  pray  for  me,  and  so  help  me. 

We  have  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  Dr.  Grieve  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Hume 
Lee,  who  also  went  to  India  last  November: — 

From  Wai  we  went  to  Satara  for  a  day,  and  I  did  wish  you  could  be  there 
to  see  Dr.  Grieve  and  her  work.  It  is  very  appealing,  and  the  opportunity 
for  work  among  the  high  castes  in  Satara  is  remarkable.  We  saw  the  im- 
provised dispensary  where  the  doctor  works,  with  two  attractive,  gentle. 
Christian  women  as  assistants, — one  a  Bible  woman  and  one  a  compounder 
in  an  immaculate  white  dress.  This  compounder  has  had  also  a  nurse's 
training  in  Nagpur.  They  were  all  busy  when  we  went  in,  and  the  patients 
were  waiting  their  turns.  Dr.  Grieve  has  a  very  sweet  way  of  dealing  with 
them,  but  she  has  not  the  language  perfectly  yet,  which  makes  it  hard.  She 
is  better  in  Satara,  and  will  have  opportunity  to  study  with  a  p«ndit. 

She  took  us  later  to  see  the  new  dispensary,  which  with  remarkable 
ingenuity  she  is  fashioning  out  of  an  old  school  building,  the  use  of  which 
Mr.  Bruce  has  given  her.  The  carpenter  has  built  some  wooden  frames,  on 
which,  with  her  own  hands.  Dr.  Grieve  is  nailing  stout  cloth  to  make  par- 
titions in  the  single  schoolroom,  and  so  have  separate  rooms  where  patients 
can  wait,  be  examined,  or  if  necessary  be  housed  for  a  short  time. 

This  building  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  well  located.  Women  came  run- 
ning to  her  as  we  came  away,  hoping  that  at  last  the  medicine  place"  had 
been  opened,  and  that  they  could  find  there  a  panacea  for  their  woes.  The 
present  improvised  dispensary  in  Dr.  Grieve's  compound  is  quite  out  of  the 
way,  and  yet  the  people  come  from  long  distances  and  many  surrounding 
villages  to  get  medicine  from  the  Doctor  Madam  Sahib. 

Satara  is  the  abode  of  princes,  and  to  the  homes  of  these  elect  Dr.  Grieve 
is  often  summoned.  She  is  a  physician  of  great  skill,  and  has  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  high  caste  Brahman  women  there. 

Doubtless  my  sister  has  been  telling  you  her  enthusiasm  over  the  new  hos- 
pital, but  I,  too,  want  to  spill  my  ecstasies  into  your  ears.  It  really  is  a 
fine  building,  and  will  be  the  center  of  great  helpfulness  and  influence,  and 
the  people  are  just  longing  to  have  it  opened.  Consultations  are  going  on 
at  all  hours  between  day-dawn  and  midnight  about  its  furnishings,  and  about 
lockers  and  closets  and  sliding  doors,  and  the  like,  into  whose  intricacies  I 
am  not  initiated.  Ruth  and  Miss  Campbell  hope  to  go  to  Bombay  before 
long  to  get  the  outfit,  after  studying  the  civil  hospital  here  and  those  in 
Poona  and  Miraz  to  get  ideas. 
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Besides,  my  sister  has  already  established  quite  a  professional  practice, 
and  she  really  cannot  get  time  enough  to  study.  It  is  hard  to  turn  away 
from  one  who  is  sick  ;  she  has  also  found  much  to  do  in  the  mission  schools, 
where  there  have  been  many  cases  of  sickness. 

C^ina 

In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nelson,  written  in  Canton,  February  i6th,  we  read  : — 
As  to  kindergarten  work  there  is  none  in  the  South  China  Mission.  I 
have  long  wished  to  start  something  in  that  line,  but  being  the  only  woman 
worker  in  Canton  of  course  I  could  not  do  it.  If  Miss  Brown,  of  Foochow, 
is  willing  we  hope  to  send  one  of  our  girls  up  to  her  for  kindergarten  train- 
ing either  this  year  or  next. 

The  W.  B.  M.  long  years  ago  promised  to  send  two  ladies  to  this  field, 
and  they  are  needed  now  more  than  ever.  One  is  a  positive  necessity  this 
autumn.  I  cannot  alone  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Girls'  School  and  the 
general  work  for  women  much  longer.  Already  I  have  had  to  drop  much 
work  this  ye^r  to  take  charge  of  the  Ruth  Norton  Girls'  School.  That  is 
most  important,  as  the  whole  mission  depends  upon  it  for  teachers  and 
helpers. 

Will  you  try  to  help  send  out  one  lady,  and  if  possible  two,  for  Canton 
this  autumn  } 

Turkey — Good  News  from  Aintab 

Mrs.  Trowbridge  writes  : — 

Our  weekly  prayer  meetings  for  women  have  been  very  helpful  this 
winter — average  attendance  150  to  200.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  many 
bring  Bibles  and  turn  readily  to  passages  that  have  reference  to  the  subject. 
Once  a  month  we  have  a  mothers'  meeting."  The  mothers  here  have 
thought  very  little  about  the  training  of  their  children,  and  have  almost 
nothing  to  help  them  in  their  homes. 

Some  sixty  or  more  of  the  women  in  our  churches  and  a  good  many 
among  the  Gregorians  are  doing  an  interesting  work  among  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  holding  meetings  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  teaching  young  women  to  read.  In  this  way  the  gospel  is  brought  to 
many  who  seldom  go  to  a  church.  One  woman  said  :  I  do  not  ask  if  it  is 
a  Protestant  service  or  Gregorian.  Wherever  I  can  hear  about  Jesus  there 
I  go."  A  few  days  ago  these  workers  met  for  conference  and  prayer  in 
regard  to  this  work,  fifty  to  sixty  being  present.  We  hope  to  have  such  a 
meeting  every  three  months,  when  we  can  have  reports  from  the  districts 
and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  papers.  We  have  begun,  also,  for  these  workers  a 
meeting  for  Bible  study,  which  we  hope  may  be  a  help  in  preparing  them  to 
work  for  others. 
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Miss  Foreman  says  : — 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  among  the 
Gregorian  women  and  girls.  God  has  raised  up  leaders  for  this  company 
of  "  seekers,"  and  is  wonderfully  using  a  young  woman  named  Araxia. 
These  women,  through  her  influence,  have  formed  a  society,  and  meet  fre- 
quently for  Bible  study  and  prayer.  It  was  to  this  group  of  women  that  I 
was  asked  to  give  a  weekly  Bible  lesson,  and  it  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
joys  during  the  winter  to  be  God's  messenger  to  them.  The  attendance  is 
thirty  to  forty,  more  than  half  this  number  not  being  able  to  read.  A  great 
many  since  their  spiritual  awakening  have  begun  to  take  lessons,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  The  lessons  take  a  very  practical  form, 
many  questions  are  asked,  and  a  deep  earnestness  is  always  manifested. 
Questions,  such  as  :  How  will  this  affect  our  daily  living?"  "  How  can  we 
put  this  into  practice?"  are  asked;  and  sometimes  this  comment  is  heard, 
"  If  these  things  are  true,  then  much  that  is  taught  in  our  church  is  wrong 
and  worthless."    Will  you  not  remember  this  little  band  in  prayer? 

Dr.  Hamilton  tells  of  several  other  lines  of  work,  as  follows  : — 

Work  in  connection  with  the  hospital  shows  encouraging  signs.  A  new 
venture  is  the  employment  of  a  regular  Bible  woman,  who  not  only  reads, 
and  talks  with  the  patients  in  the  wards,  but  also  with  the  patients  who  come 
to  the  clinic.  She  quietly  sits  down  in  some  corner  of  the  big  waiting  room 
and  begins  to  read  and  explain  to  those  who  are  near  her.  Hearts  have 
been  touched,  and  she  is  full  of  joy  over  the  way  men  as  well  as  women  are 
listening.  The  Sunday  evening  service  has  grown  in  a  marvelous  way.  So 
many  came  that  we  were  compelled  to  open  a  larger  room  downstairs.  Tlie 
audience  usually  numbers  from  fifty  to  seventy,  most  of  these  young  men. 
After  the  first  service  an  invitation  is  given  to  those  who  want  to  remain  for 
personal  conversation,  and  the  best  work  is  done  there.  Out  on  the  stairs 
and  upstairs  in  some  quiet  spot  you  are  sure  to  find  someone  at  work  for  Christ. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  for  young  men  held  at  our  house  has  also 
grown  to  from  thirty  to  forty.  The  tempted,  the  fallen,  the  weak,  these  are 
the  most  welcome.  Here  again  personal  work  has  proved  most  fruitful.  If 
anyone  has  been  helped  he  is  sure  to  bring  some  friend  the  next  time  ;  and 
we  often  hear  one  who  has  just  begun  to  look  to  Jesus  for  help  urging  some 
newcomer  to  trust  him  for  salvation.  The  two  Christmas  evenings  our 
room  was  opened  to  these  same  young  men,  and  singing,  stories,  etc., 
offered  us  entertainment.  Water  Street"  Mission  stories  were  found  to  be 
most  appreciated,  because  they  tell  of  just  such  men  as  we  used  to  be."  A 
Bible  class  is  just  being  started  for  the  new  Christians  of  our  flock,  and  a  small  ' 
reading  club  for  Sunday  afternoons  has  been  begun  at  the  request  of  a  few. 
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Miss  Grisell  M.  McLaren  writes  from  Van,  Turkey,  December  31st: — 
Miss  Norton  and  I  are  keeping  house  together  and  it  is  very  cozy.  As 
it  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  I  have  not  boarded,  it  seems  specially 
nice  to  me.  We  had  a  house-v^rarming  on  Miss  Norton's  birthday,  and  the 
fifteen  members  of  our  circle  took  supper  with  us.  The  Christmas  dinner 
was  also  here,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  happier 
crowd  anywhere. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  rest  of  the  money  for  the  church. 
The  orphan  children  want  to  have  a  part,  and  so  are  eating  only  dry  bread 
for  breakfast  twice  a  week,  the  days  when  the  most  expensive  food  is  given 
them,  and  the  money  thus  saved  is  to  go  to  the  church.  Seven  of  my 
orphans  came  to  me  and  begged  for  work  to  do  after  study  hour  in  the 
evening,  so  that  they  could  fill  their  box  full.  We  have  tried  to  find  as 
much  work  as  we  could,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  seven  girls  busy,  and  yet  they 
are  so  enthusiastic  that  one  cannot  but  encourage  them. 

Last  year  about  Easter  time  a  girl  from  a  near  village  entered  school  as 
a  pay  boarder.  She  was  lame,  and  had  a  sick-looking  face  that  one  could 
hardly  bear  to  look  at.  She  attracted  but  little  attention,  as  she  was  quiet 
and  learned  her  lessons  well.  Not  long  ago  she  went  to  the  hospital  and 
never  returned  to  us.  Her  mother  told  someone  that  a  most  wonderful 
change  came  over  her  daughter  here,  and  that  when  she  was  at  home  for 
vacations  she  tried  to  teach  her  friends  about  Christ  and  how  to  live  together 
as  Christians.  She  had  come  from  a  rich  home  and  here  she  lived  as  our 
orphans  live,  but  her  constant  prayer  was :  "  0  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
broughtest  me  here.  Although  I  am  deprived  of  health  and' strength  and 
many  home  comforts,  I  have  here  learned  to  know  thee  as  my  Friend  and 
Saviour."  Was  it  not  indeed  God  who  sent  her  here  the  last  few  months 
of  her  life,  that  she  might  learn  what  she  never  could  have  learned  at 
home  } 

Another  of  our  girls,  an  orphan,  died  recently.  For  three  years  or  more 
she  had  not  known  one  well  day,  and  although  her  pain  was  almost  unen- 
durable, yet  never  once  did  anyone  hear  her  complain.  The  last  day  she 
threw  her  arms  about  the  nurse  in  her  pain  and  said  :  "  Little  mother,  when 
will  I  be  away  from  this  pain.?  When  will  I  be  '  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus.?'  " 
She  was  only  a  young  girl,  and  yet  the  day  after  her  funeral  no  less  than 
three  people  drew  lessons  from  her  life  in  the  morning  prayer  meeting. 

I  expect  to  spend  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  which  begins  January 
13th,  at  the  village  which  I  visited  in  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Raynolds. 
This  fall  I  went  again,  taking  one  of  our  Bible  women,  who  stayed  about 
two  weeks  after  I  returned,  visiting  in  the  homes  and  getting  the  women 
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interested.  After  she  came  home,  little  by  little  they  began  to  drop  off  from 
the  meetings,  saying,  "It  is  not  our  custom  to  attend  meetings  led  by 
young  men."  I  expect  to  take  a  woman  with  me  who  will  stay  some  time, 
and  hope  that  the  work  will  revive.  To-morrow,  New  Year's,  we  shall 
receive  about  two  hundred  callers,  as  we  do  not  keep  open  house  any  more 
on  Christmas  Day. 

Miss  Susan  R.  Norton  writes  : — 

Already  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  here  a  good  while,  only  that  I  cannot  talk 
to  the  people  yet,  excepting  to  say,  "  Good  morning,"  "  Good  night,"  and  a 
few  other  things.  The  language  does  seem  to  have  a  little  more  sense  than 
when  I  first  heard  it,  and  the  "  biddies  "  and  "  papas  "  do  not  sound  as  funny 
as  they  did  ;  "  bidi  ala,"  "  bidi  sirenk,"  "  gepapakink,"  etc.,  amused  me  at 
first.  As  yet  I  do  not  spend  much  time  in  the  kindergarten,  only  half  an 
hour  each  day  for  songs  and  games,  but  I  enjoy  that.  It  seemed  queer  at 
first  to  see  the  children  in  their  gay  stocking  feet,  but  I  hardly  notice  it  now. 
Some  of  them  are  very  cunning,  trudging  around.  How  they  can  walk  out- 
doors in  their  heelless  shoes  as  well  as  they  do  is  a  wonder. 

Another  teacher  in  Eastern  Turkey  writes  : — 

The  routine  work  in  school  has  gone  on  so  smoothly  and  quietly  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  comment.  Some  of  the  older  pupils  from  one  cause  or 
another  have  dropped  out,  but  the  number  of  boarding  pupils  is  one  more 
than  last  year. 

To-day  we  have  had  quite  a  large  number  of  callers ;  the  most  interesting 
were  a  couple  of  villagers,  a  man  and  his  wife,  refugees,  having  fled  from 
their  village  because  of  inability  to  live  there.  The  man  is  a  reader,  but 
having  been  severely  beaten  several  years  ago, — his  head  broken, — his  eye- 
sight is  very  poor.  Of  their  eleven  children,  only  three  survive.  The  man 
seems  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  talks  like  a  person  having  tasted  the  grace 
of  God.  He  is  doing  much  to  enlighten  his  wife;  sees  that  she  comes  to 
chapel  regularly,  and  asked  that  she  be  allowed  to  sit  below  in  preference  to 
the  gallery,  where  there  is  less  opportunity  to  hear  ;  so  she  sits  close  by  my 
settee,  and  pays  good  attention,  and  says  she  understands  a  little  of  what  the 
preacher  says.  I  asked  her  if  she  ate  during  the  fast.  She  replied  yes,  and 
she  no  longer  regarded  it  a  sin.  I  read  from  several  parts  of  the  blessed 
Gospel,  and  when  her  husband  felt  that  she  did  not  understand  my  explana- 
tions he  added  some  simple  sentences,  making  the  meaning  clearer.  Such 
personal  work  is  always  very  interesting  and  hopeful  to  me.  Thus  they  arc 
gathered,  "  one  by  one." 
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News  ftom  Ot?iet  Wotkets 

MRS.  J.   O.  MEANS 

oAfrica 

A  GENERAL  Conference  of  missionaries  in  South  Africa  will  be  held  at 
Johannesburg  in  July  of  this  year.  The  attendance  promises  to  be  large  and 
representative,  and  many  important  subjects  will  be  discussed. 

Bishop  Tucker  of  the  Uganda  Mission  has  made  a  long  tour  through  the 
adjacent  countries,  during  which  he  confirmed  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one 
candidates.  Since  his  return  from  England,  not  quite  a  year  previously,  he 
had  confirmed  over  four  thousand  persons.  He  writes  of  forty-five  stalwart 
young  men  who  have  come  from  five  principal  chiefs  in  the  Nile  Province 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  to  ask  for  teachers.  A  missionary  has  visited 
the  region,  and  speaks  of  the  opening  as  of  the  most  wonderful  kind,  the 
people  being  ready  to  receive  the  Christian  teachers  with  open  arms.  This 
work  would  be  the  commencement  of  missionary  enterprise  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan. 

Cl^ina 

In  1868  there  were  only  two  thousand  Protestant  Christians  in  all  China. 
In  1903,  in  spite  of  the  great  losses  during  the  Boxer  outbreak,  the  number 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  three  has  been  a  great  year  in  Central  China  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society  (Congregationalist) .  That  famous  veteran.  Dr. 
Griffith  John,  reports  the  baptism  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons, 
the  largest  number  their  mission  has  ever  received  in  one  year.  The  Depu- 
tation sent  from  England  to  visit  their  stations  has  given  and  received  a  great 
blessing.  This  London  Missionary  Society  is  in  charge  of  mission  work  in 
the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  they  have  made 
almost  incredible  progress.  "  Under  careful  and  sympathetic  official  (Brit- 
ish) management,  and  the  good  influence  and  labor  of  the  missionaries, 
thirty-five  thousand  people,  who  were  only  a  few  years  ago  steeped  in  vice 
and  the  horrors  of  constant  warfare,  are  now  leading  an  ideal  life  of  content 
and  prosperity." 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  said  about  the  desirableness  of  church 
union,  it  is  good  to  hear  of  a  practical  illustration  of  the  real  unity  of 
Christians  on  mission  ground.  A  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  every  mission  in  China  are  planning  to  erect  a  martyrs'  memorial  at 
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Shanghai.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a  large  hall  and  missionary  union  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  all  missionaries  of  all  societies  and  for  the  Chinese.  It 
is  to  be  (i)  a  perpetual  and  visible  witness  at  the  entrance  of  China  that 
China  has  a  martyr  church  ;  (2)  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
of  all  nations  and  sects,  to  whom  belong  the  '  cloud  of  witnesses '  as  a 
common  heritage  ;  and  (3)  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  who  enabled 
his  servants  to  glorify  him  by  such  a  death." 

The  Episcopal  Bishop  at  Hongkong  reports  that  between  the  months  of 
February  and  August,  1903,  he  had  confirmed  more  than  a  thousand  Chinese 
children,  and  had  ordained  eight  Chinese  clergymen.  He  speaks  with 
special  thankfulness  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Chinese  pastorate  and  the 
distinct  improvement  in  their  work. 

India 

The  following  extract  from  a  non-Christian  newspaper  printed  in  India, 
describing  the  India  Christian  women — our  Bible  women — shows  a  cheering 
appreciation  of  the  moral  and  educational  blessings  of  Christianity.  The 
Christian  woman,"  says  the  writer,  has  been  the  evangelist  of  education  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hindu  homes.  Simple,  neat,  and  kindly,  she  has 
won  her  way  to  the  recesses  of  orthodoxy,  overcoming  a  strength  and  bitter- 
ness of  prejudice  of  which  few  outsiders  can  have  an  adequate  concep- 
tion. These  women  carry  the  light  of  knowledge  where  they  will  not  be 
admitted  beyond  the  ante-chamber  and  where  they  cannot  get  a  glass  of 
water  without  humiliation,  yet  never  complaining,  ever  patient.  To 
these  brave  and  devoted  women,  wherever  they  are,  friends  of  education  all 
over  the  country  will  heartily  wish  '  God  speed.'  " 

Korea  TJ^en  and  Now 

Two  pictures  significant  of  the  changes  wrought  among  women  in  this 
land  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  are  given  in  the  Scottish  Mission- 
ary Record,  In  the  year  1896  Messrs.  Moffett  and  Lee  first  undertook  to 
preacli  to  Korean  women  in  Pyenyang.  Mrs.  Lee  came  with  four  or  five 
women  and  sat  behind  a  curtain  which  divided  the  church  from  a  little 
adjoining  room.  Other  women  in  dirty  clothes  would  keep  talking  and  walk- 
ing about.  Mr.  Moffett  as  he  preached  would  clap  his  hands  and  say, 
**  Keep  quiet  while  I  talk  to  you,"  and  the  elders  would  call  out,    Shut  up  !  " 

Six  years  after,  in  1902,  Mr.  Moffett  spoke  in  the  great  new  church  of 
Pyenyang  to  six  hundred  women,,  of  whom  five  hundred  and  fifty  sat  on  the 
raised  seats  next  the  platform.  Six  unkempt  dirty  women  six  years  ago, 
now  six  hundred  Christians  ! 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  held  in  Edinburgh  the  third  Conference 
of  the  Student  Volunteers'  Missionary  Union,  with  an  attendance  of  eight 
hundred  members.  One  hundred  of  the  students  were  from  other  countries, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  see  so  many  well  trained  men  and  women  who 
had  decided  to  give  their  lives  to  service  upon  the  foreign  mission  field. 
During  the  sessions  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  having 
men  and  women  at  home  who  would  devote  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to 
finding  the  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  Is  not  here  a  great  opportunity 
for  our  women  with  unemployed  energies? 

The  Million  Shilling  Fund"  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
had  been  gradually  increasing  up  to  January  15th  when  58,640  shillings  had 
been  received.  The  society  is  putting  forth  the  most  urgent  appeals,  and 
making  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  the  sum  needed  before  the  close  of  its 
fiscal  year.  At  the  beginning  of  its  year,  April  i,  1903,  there  was  a  deficit 
of  35,000  pounds,  and  the  w^hole  sum  required  before  its  close  is  405,000 
pounds.  The  directors  do  not  confine  their  endeavors  to  the  usual  methods, 
but  are  issuing  a  monthly  Intercession  Paper,  hoping  to  enroll  a  large  band 
of  praying  people  who  will  definitely  day  by  day  plead  with  God  to  supply 
our  needs." 

The  total  number  of  British  medical  missionaries  is  now  339,  of  whom 
105  are  women.    In  1890  there  were  only  125,  of  whom  12  were  women. 

The  Islands 

The  New  York  Independent  states  that  the  population  of  the  island  of 
Tutuile,  Samoa,  is  six  thousand  and  forty-six,  of  whom  five  thousand  are 
adherents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  Roman  Catholics  num- 
ber six  hundred  and  the  Mormons  two  hundred. 

Three  small  islands  belonging  to  New  Guinea  held  their  annual  meeting 
last  November,  with  one  thousand  people  present.  They  had  been  straining 
every  nerve  to  see  which  island  should  give  the  largest  collection,  and  their 
missionary  thought  they  were  never  going  to  stop  bringing  their  money  up  to 
the  table.  Mua,  with  only* eighty-two  inhabitants,  brought  £22,  6  shillings  ; 
Badu,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  people,  gave  £112,  2  shillings;  and 
Mabuiaz,  with  three  hundred  population,  £207,  10  shillings. 

When  the  amounts  were  announced  and  the  missionary  came  to  Mabuiaz, 
there  was  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm.  People  stood  up  on  their  seats  and 
cheered  again  and  again.  A  like  joy  would  be  felt  here  if  a  like  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  were  to  come  in  our  rich  and  favored  land. 
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Helps  for  Leaders 

The  Field  for  Our  Covenant 

BY  MISS   HELEN  S.  LATHROP 

In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  kept  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board  in 
Boston,  thirty-four  hundred  names  are  recorded  of  those  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  love  for  the  Master  and  compassion  for  the  multitudes  who  know  him 
not,  have  entered  into  this  covenant  of  service  : — 

Grateful  that     I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ;  " 

Mindful  that  vast  millions  of  women  and  girls  can  never  hear  the  "tidings 
of  great  joy  "  unless  a  Christian  woman  be  sent  to  them  ; 

Remembermg  that  Jesus  made  loving  obedience  the  supreme  test  of 
discipleship,  and  that  his  last  most  solemn  command  was,  "  Go  teach  all 
nations  ; " 

I  gladly  enter  into  this  covenant  of  obedience,  that  I  will  not  cease  to 
make  offerings  of  Prayer,  Time,  and  Money,  to  the  end  that  the  daughters 
of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands  may  know  the  love  of  Jesus. 

This  Covenant  was  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Board  in  1S93,  and  though 
presented  mainly  to  Junior  auxiliaries,  its  appeal  and  privilege  have  been 
accepted  alike  by  young  girls,  and  by  women  with  daughters  of  their  own. 
We  find  Daughters  of  the  Covenant  gathered  together  in  groups,  and  scat- 
tered here  and  there  all  through  our  Branches.  In  some  places  the  signing 
of  the  Covenant  is  the  condition  of  membership  in  the  Junior  auxiliary, 
while  in  other  circles  it  is  not  used  at  all.  One  need  not  join  an  organized 
society  to  become  a  daughter,  for  many  of  them  are  individual  workers,  who 
simply  by  signing  the  Covenant  s>lip  signify  the  purpose  to  make  habitually 
these  offerings  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the  women  in  foreign  lands 
depends.  The  slips  can  be  obtained  from  any  Secretary  of  Young  People's 
Work,  or  this  can  be  cut  from  the  page  if  desired.  When  signed  they  are 
sent  to  Boston  that  all  names  may  be  written  in  the  Covenant  Book  ;  and 
the  illuminated  card  with  its  design  of  passion  flowers  and  the  seal  of  the 
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key  is  sent  in  return  to  be  kept  by  the  signer.  The  silver  key,  the  symbol 
of  the  opening  of  a  way  into  life  to  those  for  whom  we  work,  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Rooms  either  as  a  clasp  pin  or  a  stick  pin  for  twenty-five  cents, 
and  may  be  seen  all  round  our  missionary  world. 

In  the  Sunday  school  class  of  girls  is  a  great  opportunity  for  presenting 
the  Covenant,  and  it  is  a  fitting  complement  to  the  missionary  teaching  that 
should  be  given  there.  We  know  one  class  which  held  its  first  meeting  as 
a  Junior  auxiliary  at  their  teacher's  house,  and  each  girl  was  helped  to 
passepartout  her  card  so  that  it  might  hang  safely  and  neatly  on  her  wall  with 
its  constant  reminder.  The  Covenant  has  proved  of  special  value  in  scattered 
districts  where  distance  prevents  young  women  coming  together  easily, 
and  among  those  whom  the  daily  work  leaves  with  little  time  ;  two  classes 
it  is  most  difficult  to  bring  into  a  reo^ular  societv.  Some  wise  and  earnest 
leaders  have  already  recognized  the  adaptability  of  the  Covenant  to  just 
such  conditions,  and  have  carried  the  pledge  and  covenant  mite-box  to 
individuals,  explaining  the  need  and  opportunity  for  help  to  those  who  had 
never  before  realized  that  their  gifts  were  necessary,  and  left  with  them  this 
quiet  force  which  can  accomplish  great  results.  It  is  a  simple  way,  just  a 
call  to  explain  the  matter,  a  leaflet  or  book  or  letter  sent  occasionally,  a  call 
once  a  year  to  collect  the  contents  of  the  box,  and  to  tell  what  the  money 
will  do.  Not  a  great  work  nor  conspicuous,  but  we  believe  that  you  and 
the  Covenant  might  reach  hundreds  of  young  women  in  just  this  way. 


Our  Dayspring  Party 

BY  MRS.  MARY  W.  BARSTOW 

UR  party  was  a  success,  so  perhaps  others  may  like  to  try 
something  similar.  Our  canvasser  had  secured  very  few  sub- 
scribers to  Mission  Dayspri7ig^  and  the  pastor's  wife  was 
anxious  that  a  larger  number  of  children  should  enjoy  the 
charming  stories  it  contains,  and  should  know  the  need  and 
the  manifold  advantages  of  study  and  effort  given  to  missions. 

Living  in  a  scattered  village  among  the  Green  Mountains,  many  children 
seldom  come  to  church  or  Sunday  school  during  the  winter,  but  we  hoped 
to  interest  them  in  this  occasion.  We  have  a  devoted  Junior  Endeavor 
Society,  led  by  two  earnest,  resourceful  young  ladies,  and  they  undertook 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  A  list  of  all  children  who  might  properly  be  invited 
was  made,  and  written  invitations  in  the  form  of  a  star  were  prepared.  A 
committee  of  Juniors  attended  to  the  delivery  of  these  invitations,  and 
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another  committee  solicited  from  members  of  the  society  bread-and-butter 
sandwiches  and  cake  for  refreshments.  The  party  was  held  in  a  private 
house,  where  double  parlors  and  a  piano  made  it  easy  to  manage  such  a 
company,  cocoa  being  furnished  by  the  hostess. 

The  party  was  held  Friday  afternoon  at  the  close  of  school,  and  the  exer- 
cises consisted  of  singing,  readings,  and  recitations  from  the  January  and 
February  Day  springs^  and  foreign  games.  About  sixty  children  were 
invited  and  forty  were  present ;  even  the  pastor  was  surprised  at  the  number, 
and  was  glad  to  keep  the  list  of  names.  All  seemed  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  we  hope  to  have  such  parties  every  two  or  three  months,  at  least. 

Our  effort  and  the  personal  invitations  certainly  pleased  both  children  and 
parents.  Several  children  have  expressed  a  wish  to  join  the  Juniors,  and  a 
number  have  been  in  Sunday  school  since  then  who  had  not  been  present 
for  months. 


®ur  Mork  at  Ibome 


Prayer  in  Our  Meetings 

BY  MISS  E.  S.  OILMAN 

At  a  recent  conference  of  workers  connected  with  the  Woman's  Board 
much  was  said  in  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  prayer  for  missions. 
Various  leaders  admitted  the  difficulty  of  finding  women  in  their  societies 
who  were  willing  to  offer  prayer.  However  much  we  pray  in  secret  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  shrink  from  uttering  audibly  our  petitions.  Not 
infrequently  because  the  one  who  conducts  the  meeting  dreads  leading  in 
prayer  herself,  she  hesitates  about  asking  others  to  do  so.  In  some  of  our 
largest  city  churches  the  number  of  those  who  ever  pray  in  an  auxiliary 
meeting  is  lamentably  small,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  but  one  prayer  is 
offered,  perhaps  only  the  one  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples. 

Shall  we  ignore  the  requests  that  so  often  come  from  our  missionaries — 
"  pray  for  us  ;  pray  for  this  school,  this  Bible  woman,  this  new  convert,  this 
sorely  tempted  one."  Have  we  put  out  of  mind  our  own  experience  when  in 
time  of  perplexity  or  sore  trial  we  have  asked  our  friends  to  pray  for  us,  and 
have  been  consciously  helped  in  »answer  to  their  prayers?  Have  we  ever 
kept  a  record  of  our  prayers  for  missions,  marking  the  date  when  the  answer 
came?  Though  some  of  our  requests  may  not  be  granted  yet,  are  we  look- 
ing for  the  answer  which  only  God  can  give  ? 
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Helpful  as  is  our  mission  study,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  lest  it  usurp  the 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  united  prayer.  In  arranging  our  programs 
let  us  allow  ample  time  for  prayer,  not  only  for  what  is  so  often  called  the 
"opening  exercises,"  but  for  specific  petitions  and  specific  thanksgiving. 
Let  us  ask  familiarly  for  suggestions  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  remembered  in 
this  way. 

Let  us  by  personal  effort  enlist  the  co-operation  of  others  in  offering  brief 
prayers  for  definite  objects.  Many  a  time  one  who  feels  herself  unequal  to 
leading  others  in  a  long  prayer  which  is  to  include  all  the  world,  or  at  least 
all  the  topics  of  the  hour,  will  consent  to  pray  for  an  individual  missionary 
or  a  single  thing. 

Often  it  proves  helpful  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  prayer  which  have 
given  expression  to  the  desires  of  other  hearts.  Slips  of  paper  containing 
sentences  culled  from  the  Prayer  Book  or  other  manuals  of  prayer  may  be  so 
distributed  and  used  as  to  form  a  chain  of  prayer  in  which  many  jojn,  and 
for  the  blessing  obtained  by  the  means  of  many  persons  thanks  should 
surely  be  given  by  many.* 

This  was  tried  lately  at  a  thank  offering  meeting,  and  fifteen  voices  were 
heard  in  prayer.  It  was  no  small  encouragement  to  the  leader,  but  who  can 
estimate  the  spiritual  advantage  to  those  participating  in  the  service?  Surely 
He  who  hearkened  and  heard  when  his  children  spake  often  one  to  another, 
listened  to  these  petitioners  who  unitedly  sought  his  favor. 

Let  us  make  a  new  effort  in  this  direction,  and  especially  let  us  in  our 
private  prayers  ask  for  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication  to  rest  upon 
all  the  officers  and  members  of  our  Woman's  Board. 

If  this  year  of  our  Lord  1904  is  marked  by  an  increase  of  united  prayer, 
we  may  look  for  more  and  larger  gifts  to  tlie  treasury,  and  evident  great 
blessings  on  the  workers  and  the  work. 

♦Leaflets  containing  sentence  prayers  for  missionary  societies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  501  With- 
erspoon  Building,  Philadelphia.    Price  i  cent,  or  10  cents  per  dozen. 


Specific  Pzayez 

What  is  there  to  be  prayed  for  in  connection  with  foreign  missions.-^ 
Shall  we  simply  pray,  "  Lord,  bless  our  missionaries  in  this,  that,  or  the  other 
land  ;  Lord,  send  many  more  converts  to  thy  churches".'*  No  !  there  should 
be  a  point,  a  definiteness,  a  specific  purpose  to  one's  prayers  for  foreign 
missions  or  for  any  other  missions.    How  rare  it  is  to  hear  a  prayer  that  is 
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really  an  Intelligent  earnest  petition  for  the  varied  wants  of  the  work  !  Yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  wants  that  may  be  expressed,  hundreds  of  blessings  to 
be  sought,  hundreds  of  thanksgivings  to  be  offered. 

1.  For  th?  missionary  himself.  He  is  but  a  man  of  an  ordinary  sort, 
tempted  as  you  are  and  in  some  other  ways  as  well.  His  work,  manifold 
as  it  is,  crowds  upon  him  ;  his  system  is  strained  ;  he  stands  face  to  face 
with  heathenism  ;  every  obstacle  is  placed  in  his  way.  He  is  ridiculed  until 
he  succeeds  in  winning  a  few  converts,  then  he  is  assailed,  and  maybe 
slandered.  Pray,  then,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  strengthen  the  weak 
men  who  are  sent  to  battle  down  the  walls  of  heathendom  and  to  build  up 
his  glorious  kingdom. 

2.  Pray  for  those  who  have  just  come  from  the  dark  caverns  of  heathenism 
into  the  light  of  the  gospel.  If  ever  souls  needed  the  help  of  your  prayers, 
they  do.  Remember  they  have  not  a  Sunday  school  training  or  a  Christian 
home  ;  they  are  very  weak  babes  in  Christ,  and  their  great  danger  is,  they 
do  not  know  how  weak  they  are.  Do  you  pray  for  those,  your  weak  and 
tried  brethren  and  sisters? 

3.  "  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  the  harvest."  Thousands  of  workers  are  needed  in  Japan, 
China,  Burma,  or  India  to-day  to  reap  in  the  wide,  wide  fields.  God 
wants  you  to  pray  that  men  may  come.  He  may  want  your  son,  your 
daughter,  your  pastor.    Pray,  nevertheless. 

Friend,  give  for  missions;  give  all  you  can.  Talk  of  missions,  read  about 
missions,  have  sympathy  for  missions,  but,  above  all, — pray  for  missions. — 
Selected, 


God  never  imposes  duties  without  affording  the  possibility  of  vision,  for 
duty  without  vision  is  drudgery,  as  work  without  inspiration  is  toil.  It  is 
the  ability  to  see  beyond  the  point  at  which  one  stands  which  makes  the 
journey  over  the  long,  hard  road  stimulating  instead  of  exhausting;  and  it 
is  the  ability  to  discern  by  vision  the  spiritual  quality  in  everyday  work,  and 
the  spiritual  influences  of  the  common  relations,  which  lifts  life  out  of  the 
commonplace. — Selected. 


Our  Daily  Prater  in  May 

In  all  these  weeks,  when  every  morning's  paper  brings  us  great  headlines 
with  news  of  war  or  rumors  of  war,  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  long  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  must  send  up  many  petitions  for  Japan.    May  the 
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Lord  of  Hosts  so  direct  these  struggling  armies  that  peace  shall  come  swiftly  ; 
such  a  peace  that  men  shall  be  more  truly  united,  and  the  way  for  his  own 
coming  be  made  ready  !  Now  we  gladly  join  our  prayers  for  our  own  work- 
ers in  Japan,  for  their  personal  needs  and  for  the  work  which  they  are  doing 
there. 

Mrs.  Greene  finds  the  days  too  short  and  too  few  for  all  that  she  would  do. 
Many  pastoral  calls,  care  of  women's  societies  and  meetings,  a  Bible  class, 
and  much  musical  service  fill  her  time  to  overflowing. 

Mrs.  Dunning,  still  almost  a  stranger  in  Tokyo,  is  enriched  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  a  little  daughter,  doubly  precious  to  the  heart  made  desolate  by  the 
loss  of  the  little  babe  at  sea  last  year. 

Miss  Talcott,  rejoicing  often  in  seeing  fruit  of  her  thirty  years  of  labor  in 
Japan,  still  sows  patiently  the  precious  seed.  Her  work  in  training  the  Bible 
women  is  full  of  present  blessing  and  of  promise.  Miss  Denton,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  Doshisha,  with  120  pupils,  puts  all 
the  force  of  her  strong  and  consecrated  character  into  the  shaping  of  these 
young  lives  after  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Mrs.  Learned,  in  her  care  of  the 
Lnadegawa  kindergarten,  finds  ready  access  to  the  homes  of  the  ciiildren, 
openings  to  much  work,  as  sewing  classes,  mothers'  meetings  and  the  like. 
Mrs.  Gary,  besides  the  charge  of  her  own  home,  has  oversight  of  a  large  Sun- 
day school,  and  finds  also  much  to  do  among  the  native  women. 

Before  May  5th  Mrs.  Davis  will  probably  arrive  in  this  country  whither 
she  comes  to  accompany  her  husband,  just  recovering  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness. Mrs.  Albrecht's  health  is  still  uncertain  and  she  will  remain  in  this 
country,  in  the  far  West,  for  the  present. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  overworn  by  the  heavy  load  of  care  and  work,  in  her 
loneliness,  has  returned  to  America  for  a  time.  Let  us  pray  also  for  her 
work  so  useful,  so  dear  to  her,  that  ^11  that  she  has  so  well  begun  may  be 
faithfully  carried  on. 

Though  we  hardly  know  the  names  of  the  Japanese  Bible  women,  yet  we 
do  know  something  of  the  work  they  do,  and  of  the  help  they  give  to  our 
women  missionaries.  Let  us  ask  that  all  strength  and  wisdom  and  joy  be 
granted  them. 

The  women  are  trained  for  this  work  largely  under  direction  of  Miss  Bar- 
rows, whose  precept  and  example  give  them  ambition  and  impulse  for  high 
attainrnent.  Miss  Howe  has  returned  to  Chicago  and  is  teaching  a  kinder- 
garten there.    Miss  Dudley  and  Miss  Cozad  are  both  at  home  at  present. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  makes  her  home  a  blessed  center  of  influence  to  many 
lonely  ones,  especially  young  men  away  from  home.  Mrs.  Stanford  is  now 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  her  husband's  ill  health. 
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Proof  of  the  quality  of  Miss  Searle's  work  is  given  by  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  her  last  graduating  class  of  twelve  was  an  outspoken  Christian.  As 
guide  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  young  women  she  wields  a  far-reaching 
power. 

Miss  Torrey  in  teaching  music  teaches  also  the  power  of  the  Spirit-filled 
life. 

Dr.  Holbrook,  full  of  interest  and  devotion  to  her  medical  service,  finds 
her  own  strength  inadequate  to  the  work  she  longs  to  do. 

Miss  Hoyt,  who  went  out  in  1902  to  take  charge  of  the  science  department 
in  Kobe  College,  and  so  greatly  was  she  needed  that  even  before  she  had 
learned  the  language  she  began  her  work. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  is  now  at  home  for  the  furlough  so  well  earned  and  so  much 
needed. 

Mrs.  Allchin  with  her  two  youngest  children  went  back  to  Japan  late  in 
1903,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters  here.  We  must  pray  for  the  divided 
homes.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  still  in  Oberlin  with  her  children.  Miss  Colby  and 
Miss  Case  are  doing  heroic  and  fruitful  work  in  the  care  of  the  girls'  school 
at  Osaka.  At  least  one  more  helper  is  greatly  needed,  that  the  many  open- 
ings for  service  may  not  be  passed  by. 

Miss  Daniels,  a  teacher  of  girls,  cannpt  limit  her  interest  to  them,  but  leads 
a  boys'  club  of  thiity  or  more  members,  whom  she  is  guiding  into  an  ambi- 
tion for  a  real  noble  manhood. 


:  Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

Fozjune:  Chapter  VI  in  ^ex  Christus—The  Open  Door  of  Oppor- 
tunity 

In  Miss  Dyer 's  "  How  to  Use  jRex  C/irtsius,"  she  suggests  that  on  coming  to  this 
final  chapter  each  member  of  the  auxiliary  be  asked  to  write  out  three  thoughts  which 
have  most  impressed  her  in  this  six  months'  studj  of  China.  As  many  of  these  can 
be  read  as  time  will  allow,  or  if  sent  to  the  leader  in  advance,  and  if  sufficiently 
brief,  they  can  be  used  in  the  ^uzz  as  a  closing  exercise.  The  chapter  is  short  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  others,  notably  with  the  preceding  chapter,  so  that  it  might  be 
treated  partly  as  a  review  of  the  whole  book,  taking  up  such  subjects  as  have  been  re- 
gretfully omitted  for  lack  of  time. 

Those  who  devoted  the  May  meeting  to  the  work  of  Christian  women  in  China  and 
especially  those  of  our  own  Board,  might  begin  the  consideration  of  The  Open  Door 
of  Opportunity  with  page  199  instead  of  page  22 1,  and  learn  of  the  Fourth  Period, 
which  extends  from  1895  to  1903.  This  would  include  the  Boxer  Rising  and  its 
effect  on  the  native  church  and  the  aftermath,  subjects  which  are  further  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  VI. 

One  topic  closel}'  connected  with  our  work  in  China  comes  from  the  study  of  re- 
generated lives,  and  in  degenerate  days  in  the  Christian  Church  in  America  it  gives 
one  a  distinct  spiritual  uplift  to  read  of  those  who  have  endured  persecution  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  for  the   new  faith  brought  to  them  by  Christian  teachers.  Miss 
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Luella  Miner's  two  books  on  the  "  Heroes  of  Cathay"  are  helpful  along  this  line,  as 
is  also  Dr.  Headland's  "  Chinese  Heroes."  A  look  into  the  faces  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  given  in  these  volumes  is  an  inspiration.  Educational  Reforms 
and  Educational  Needs,  which  form  topics  of  paragraphs  in  this  closing  chapter,  should 
be  emphasized  and  especially  the  lack  of  governmental  schools  for  girls  as  contrasted 
with  what  Japan  has  done  for  the  girls  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  This  makes  our 
Christian  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  of  supreme  importance  and 
there  should  be  a  clear  presentation  of  what  the  three  Boards,  composed  of  women  and 
connected  with  the  American  Board,  are  doing  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  train- 
ing of  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  a  reformed  China.  Remember  that  from  the 
ranks  of  Chinese  women  of  the  old  type  came  the  Empress  Dowager  with  her  tre- 
mendous capacity  for  evil.  Remember  also  the  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith 
in  regard  to  the  girls  of  Foochow  College:  "The  propriety  of  demeanor,  the  anima- 
tion joined  with  personal  dignity,  the  attractiveness  of  face  and  bearing  could  not 
easily  be  excelled  at  Wellesley  or  Mount  Holyoke."  For  what  government  has  done 
for  general  education  in  China  probably  the  best  source  of  information  is  found  in 
Robert  E.  Lewis'  "  The  Educational  Conquest  of  the  Far  East." 

Since  Bex  Christus  appeared  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  has  created  new 
complications  and  possibilities  in  China.  All  the  newspapers  and  magazines  teem 
with  articles  on  this  subject,  and  in  this  closing  meeting  of  study  of  China,  whoever 
speaks  of  a  New  China  should  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  situation  and 
some  inevitable  effects  of  this  war  on  China.  Both  for  the  sake  of  Rex  Christus  and 
daily  newspaper  reading  someone  should  be  appointed  in  each  auxiliary  to  find  out 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  names  of  places — a  very  serious  omission  in  our  text- 
book. 

Appeal  to  the  eye  as  far  as  possible  by  maps  and  pictures.  And  whatever  is  omitted, 
do  not  omit  prayer.         *  G.  H.  c. 


Semi-oAnnual  Meeting 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  May  26th,  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  Sessions  at 
ten  and  two  o'clock.  Glimpses  will  be  given  of  the  work  in  local  organiza- 
tions and  on  the  foreign  field  for  the  last  half  year,  and  missionaries  from 
various  countries  will  make  addresses. 


Book  Notices 

Chinese  Heroes  :  Being-  a  Record  of  Persecutions  Endured  by  Native 
Christians  in  the  Boxer  Uprising.  By  Isaac  Taylor  Headland.  Pub- 
lished by  Eaton  &  Mains.    Pp.  248.    Price,  $1. 

The  thirty-seven  illustrations  with  which  this  book  is  embellished  were 
made  from  photographs,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  individuals  whose 
story  is  told.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  and  little  children  here 
appear,  and  give  vividness  to  their  graphic  and  often  tragic  biographies  and 
autobiographies. 
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In  his  prefatory  note  the  compiler  says  that  while  much  has  been  written 
of  the  sufferings  of  foreigners  in  the  Boxer  uprising  very  little  has  been  told 
of  the  conduct  of  native  Christians.  The  Chinese  pastors  were  requested  to 
gather  up  reports  of  such  cases  as  might  be  considered  representative  of  the 
persecutions  as  a  whole,  and  in  this  book  we  have  the  result  of  these  investi- 
gations. Sometimes  the  accounts  are  put  in  story  form  ;  sometimes  experi- 
ences appear  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  and  nearly  all  the  recitals 
are  given  in  the  words  of  those  who  suffered. 

So  we  rise  from  the  pathetic  narration  with  the  feeling  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  noble  men  and  women  and  very  charming  children,  who 
now  belong  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

Siege  Days :  Personal  Experiences  of  American  Women  and  Chil- 
dren During  the  Peking  Siege.  By  Mrs.  Ada  Haven  Mateer.  Published 
by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Pp.  411. 

This  book  is  gratefully  dedicated  To  all  those  in  every  country  and 
clime  whose  prayers  during  the  time  of  our  peril  interposed  like  legions  of 
angels  between  us  and  our  enemies." 

The  main  object  of  the  book,  the  editor  tells  us,  is  "  to  show  forth  ^  few 
of  the  wonders  of  the  seige  itself  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  women."  The 
arrangement  is  decidedly  unique,  and  makes  a  most  graphic  and  interesting 
whole.  A  year  after  the  seige  was  over  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  American 
missionary  women  of  various  denominations  who  had  been  at  Peking  during 
those  eventful  days.  One  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  as  follows  :  "  Some  will 
object  that  enough  books  have  already  been  written  on  the  siege,  as  they 
have  on  the  causes  of  the  uprising,  its  statistics,  diaries  of  the  siege,  etc.  ; 
but  notfiing  exactly  like  this.  This  is  to  give  the  small  details  of  daily  life, 
a  record  of  little  daily  mercies,  which  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  Christian 
women,  and  which  would  otherwise  die  in  oblivion."  The  first  three 
chapters  describe  the  situation,  the  gathering  storm  and  the  semi-siege.  Then 
begins  the  regular  siege,  and  each  chapter  deals  with  the  events  of  one  week, 
and  each  week  has  some  testimony  from  the  children  of  the  siege.  As  the 
editor  says,     Let  their  little  hands  pick  up  all  the  crumbs  the}'  can." 

The  result  of  this  striking  and  original  arrangement  is  a  deeply  interesting 
recital  of  a  never  to  be  forgotten  event,  and  one  feels  as  though  one  had 
been  personally  present  with  that  brave  company. 

Little  touches  of  humor  relieve  the  tragic  situation.  For  instance  we  are 
told  that,  Among  the  articles  provided  were  five  hundred  or  more  eggs — 
great  tubsful.  But  alas  for  those  eggs  !  A  toddling  baby  sat  down  in  one 
of  these  tubs  one  day  by  accident.  It  was  a  bad  thing  for  that  baby  and 
still  worse  for  the  eggs.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  poach  what  still 
remained  whole." 
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Dr.  Terry,  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  tells  us,  "All  the  gentlemen  and 
some  of  the  ladies  are  armed,  but  the  captain  says  the  place  for  the  women 
is  under  the  seats  in  the  chapel  if  anything  happens.  That  puts  a  damper 
on  the  martial  spirit  of  some  of  our  brave  women." 

The  pictures  of  thirty-one  missionaries  and  ten  children  are  very  attractive. 
The  book  opens  with  Margaret  Sangster's  poem,  In  China,"  and  closes  with 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  Te  Deum,"  written  in  celebration  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  the  prisoners  of  Peking,  August,  1900. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  go  to  help  the  home  societies  to 
raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  so  nearly  destroyed."  There  is  no  better 
way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  a  part  of  our  brave  workers  in 
China  than  to  read  this  noble  record. 

Punchirala :  An  Up-  Country  Singhalese  Boy,  By  Evelyn  Storrs 
Karney. 

Kali  Dassie:  The  Servant  of  the  Goddess  Kali.  By  Josephine  A. 
Evans. 

These  are  two  pamphlets  well  illustrated  and  admirably  put  in  story  form, 
and  published  by  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society.  They 
would  be  of  interest  to  read  in  Junior  organizations.  g.  h.  c. 

Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

Japan. —  The  World's  Work  for  April,  being  a  ''War  Number,"  con- 
tains many  valuable  and  interesting  articles  on  Japan,  with  remarkably  fine 
illustrations.  Arriong  the  articles  are  the  following  :  "  Will  Japan  or  Rus- 
sia Win?"  "The  Rise  of  Modern  Japan,"  "Japan's  Naval  Training," 
"  Stories  of  Russian  and  Japanese  Soldiers,"  "  The  Genius  of  Japan." 

In  The  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  an  article  on  "Japan  and 
Russia  "  places  the  responsibility  of  the  war. 

The  Independent  for  March  17  contains  an  account  of  "The  Japanese 
People  and  Their  Naval  Victory,"  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  De  Forest,  who 
describes  the  self-control  of  the  Japanese  and  their  consciousness  of  'espon- 
sibility. 

The  Congregationalist^  beginning  with  March  19,  is  puolishing  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  war  from  their  special  correspondent.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee. 
That  of  April  2d  states  forcibly  the  contrast  in  the  policy  of  the  two  nations. 

The  international  complications  of  the  war  are  presented  in  an  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  March  26,  "  The  War  and  the  Powers,"  while  "Japan 
at  War"  in  the  same  number  describes  interesting  characteristics  of  the  Jap- 
anese which  are  brought  to  light  at  this  time. 

Aside  from  the  subjects  related  to  the  war  are  the  following:  "At  the 
Court  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Mikado,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  April, 
which  declares  that  Western  civilization  is  seen  most  of  all  on  the  throne  and 
in  the  palace;  "The  Real  Japanese  Character"  in  The  Independent  for 
March  24,  which  contrasts  the  common  Western  opinion  of  the  Japanese 
with  the  actual  facts  as  seen  by  a  resident  of  the  country  ;  "Japan  and  West- 
ern Education  "  in  The  Messenger  for  March  ;  and  "  The  Religious  Archi- 
tecture of  Japan  "  in  The  Churchman  for  March  5. 

China. —  The  Contemporary  Review  for  March  prints  a  serious  treat- 
ment of  "  Religious  Toleration  in  China — Buddhism."  e.  e.  p. 
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Receipts  from  February  18  to  March  18,  1904. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


Congregational  Christmas  Box  Offering.    129  99 


Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wn^lit,  'ireas.  Calais,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Eaton,  10,  10  00 

Norridgewock.—A.  Friend,  5  00 

Western  Maine  Branch.— S\ts.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.  Alfred,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Au- 
burn, High  St.  Ch.,  M,  B.,20;  Cornish, 
Woman's  Miss'y  Soc,  4;  Hallowell, 
Aux.,  9;  Harpswell  Centre,  C.  E,  Soc, 
2;  Harrison,  L.  M.  S.,  5;  Portland,  State 
St.  Ch.,  75,  Aux.  (add'l),  10.67,  Williston 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  15,  C.  R.,  4  44;  Wells,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5.   Less  expenses,  6.08,  150  03 

Total,         165  03 

IfEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  Friend,  20 
N^eiv  Hampshire  Branch.— 'Sirs.  Allen  L. 
French,  Treas.  Concord,  Aux.,  23,  First 
Ch.,  Y.  W.  .M.  S.,  10,  South  Ch.,  Kimball 
Cir.  K.  D.,  10,  Jr.  Dept.  S.  S.,  7;  Dur- 
ham, Rainbow  M.C.,20;  Hanover,  Aux., 
78;  Laconia,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Mead,  25  cts., 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Prescott,  25  cts.;  Piermont, 
Homeland  Cir.,  5;  Tamworth,  S.  S.,  2. 
Less  expenses,  44.84,  110  66 


Total. 


110  86 


VERMONT. 


Vermont  Branch.— ^^rs.  T.  M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Berkshire,  East,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
4;  Brattleboro,  West,  7.75;  Chelsea,  Jr. 
Ben.  Soc,  8;  Dorset,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Kent 
(to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Homer  Williams, 
Mrs.  Charles  Mc  Wayne,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Com- 
ba.  Miss  Hattie  Grey,  Miss  Anna  E.  Gil- 
bert, Miss  Margaret  L.  Gilbert),  150; 
Fairfax,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Beemen,  2;  Pittsford, 
S.  S.,  7.16;  Randolph  Centre.  C.  E.  Soc, 
3 ;  Springfield,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5 ;  St.  Johns- 
bury,  North  Ch.,  27.75;  Wallingford,  40; 
Waterbury  (,25  of  wh.  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Julia  P.  Parker),  27.25;  Westminster 
West,  C.  E.  Soc,  5.  Less  expenses,  8,     278  91 


Total, 


278  91 


LEGACY. 

Northfield.—l.ega.cY  of  Mrs.  Diantha  J. 
Allen,  through  Treas.  of  Vermont 
Branch,  961  03 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A.  L.  E.,  "In  Meraoriam,"  2  50 

AncLover  and  Woburn  iBranch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Andover,  Semi- 
nary Ch.  (.Mrs.  Clark,  IC,  Mrs.  Pearley, 
5),  142.50;  Chelmsford,  Aux.,  6;  Wake- 
field, .Mary  Franklin  Bliss  Soc,  10;  Wo- 
burn, Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Susan 
E.  Edgell),  25,  183  50 

Barnstable  Co.  Branch.— 'Sliss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.    Falmouth,  C.  E.  Soc,  5  00 

Essex  North  Branch.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.  Newburyport,  White- 
field  Ch  ,  C.  E.  Soc,  5  00 

Essex  South  Branch.— 'SWss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Gloucester,  Aux.,  23; 
Lynn,  Central  Ch.,  10;  Lynnfield  Centre, 
Aux.,  10;  Middletou,  Aux.,  5,  48  00 


Franklin  Co.  Branch.— yiiss  Lucy  A.  Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.    Northfield,  Aux.,  45  00 

Maiden.— A  Friend,  5  00 

Middlesex  Branch.— ^Ivs.  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Treas.  Wellesley,  Wellesley  College 
Christian  Ass'n,  500  00 

Norfolkand  Pilgrim  Branch.— 'Miss  Sarah 

B.  Tirrell,  Treas.  Braintree,  Baptist 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  by  East  Norfolk  C.  E. 
Union,  5;  Plymouth,  Ch.  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age, Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  and  Cradle  Roll, 
5;  Sharon,  Aux.,  15;  Weymouth  Heights, 
Aux,,  37;  South  Weymouth,  Old  South 

Ch.,  Aux..  1.63,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,         103  63 
North  Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Wayland 
Spaulding,  Treas.    Fitchburg,  Rollstone 
Ch.,  48.50,  A  Friend,  5;  Littleton,  United 
Workers,  4.85,  58  35 

Springfield  Branch.— 'Sirs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, ireas.  Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux., 
10;  Southwick,  Aux.,  10;  Springfield, 
Hope  Ch.,  Woman's  Bible  Class,  5,  Oli- 
vet Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  5.35;  Three  Rivers, 

C.  E.  Soc,  5,  35  35 
Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 

Treas.  Collection  at  Annual  Meeting  of 
Branch,  80.45;  Boston,  Hope  Chapel,  Jr. 
Ass'n,  1.50,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Y.  L.,  50, 
Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  29;  Brookline, 
Harvard  Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  Leyden  Ch., 
Woman's  Union,  7;  Village  Ch.,  S.  S., 
10;  Roxbury,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux.,  14, 
Highland  Ch.,  Girls'  Club,  6,  Walnut, 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  45;  Somerville,  High- 
land Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  South  Boston, 
Phillips  Ch.,  Aux.,  15;  West  Roxbury, 
A  Friend,  20,  South  Evan.  Ch.,  Individ- 
ual Off.,  10,  397  95 

Worcester.— Miss  Alice  W.  Chase  and 
Friend,  25  00 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  Ida  L.  Be- 
ment,  Treas.  Northboro,  Evan.  Ch., 
Prim.  Dept.,  S.  S.,  4;  Worcester,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Beard,  5,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  75  84  00 

Total,      1,498  28 

LEGACIES. 

Medford.  — Legacy  of  .Mrs.  Matilda  Hask- 
ins,  by  George  D.  Curamings,  Extr.,        334  00 

Worcester.— LegSLcy  of  Harriet  Wheeler 
Damon,  add'l,  by  Frank  H.  Wiggin, 
Trustee,  5  50 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Barnefiekl,  Treas.  Bristol,  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Carolina,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Tinkham,  10; 
Providence,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Danielson, 
10,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Kindergarten  Dept.,  S. 
S.,  1.50;  River  Point,  C.  E.  Soc,  30; 
Saylesville,  Sayles  .Mem.  Chapel,  C.  E. 
Soc,  15,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Slatersville, 
Aux.,  11,  C.  E.  Soc.  5,  89  50 


Total, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Mary  I. 
Lockwood,  Treas.  Greenville,  Prim. 
Dept.,  S.  S.,  2;  Lyme,  Aux.,  3;  New 
London,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  34,  Second  Ch., 
Y.  L.  Guild,  25;  Niantic,  Busy  Bees,  15; 
Norwich,  Park  Ch.  (Th.  Off.,  40.25),  44.75, 


89  50 
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Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  12.25;  South  Wind- 
ham, C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Taftville,  C.  E.  Soc, 
3;  Willimantic,  Aux,,  10;  Wauregan, 
Aux.,  5  159  00 

Glastonbury.— 'Sliss  Julia  "W.  Broadhead,  10  00 
Greenivich.—M.  C,  10,  Miss  Julia  E.  Bell 

and  others,  10,  20  00 

Hartford  ^ranc/i.— Mrs. M.BradfordScott, 
Treas.  East  Hartford,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
11.50;  Hartford,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Brainard 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Ruth  Alberta 
Brainard),  25,  Windsor  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux., 
67.05,  Mrs,  J.  H.  Brewster,  10;  Wethers- 
field,  Aux.,  Part  of  Th,  Off.,  1,  114  55 
Putnam.— :sli  s.  H.  G.  Fay,  3  50 
New  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Canaan,  Aux.,  10;  Chester, 
Aux.,  22;  East  Haddam,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Greenwich,  Aux.,  94.60;  Ivoryton,  C.  E. 
Soc,  9.03;  Middlebury,  Aux.,  2;  Middle- 
town,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  56  99;  Nauga- 
tuck,  Aux.,  209;  New  Hartford,  Aux.,  6; 
New  Haven,  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  Y. 
L.,  12,  S.  S.,  18,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
49.60,  United  Ch.,  Montgomery  Aux.,  25, 
Y.  L.  Aux.,  95;  New  Preston,  Friends, 
35;  Plymouth,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Prospect, 
Aux.,  16;  Ridgefield,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Sal- 
isbury, Aux,,  16;  Stony  Creek,  Aux.,  3; 
Stamford,  C.  E,  Soc,  10;  Stanwich, 
Aux.,  12;  Stratford,  Aux.,  51.30;  Tor- 
rington.  First  Ch,,  Aux.,  10;  VV ailing- 
ford.  First  Cong.  Ch.,  25;  Waterbury, 
Second  Ch.,Prim.S.S.,  10,  Miss Ogden,40,  858  52 


Total, 


1,165  57 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Forfc.— James  M.  Speers,  82.50,  Miss 
Ruth  P.  Ward,  10,  92  50 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Aquebogue,  Young 
Friends,  3;  Binghamton,  First  Ch.,  40; 
Brooklyn,  Bushwick  Ave.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  10, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  202.67,  Mrs.  John  W. 
James,  10,  Lewis  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  62.50, 
Park  Ch.,Aux,,  7,50,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
55;Buffalo,Plymouth  Chapel, Jr.C.E.Soc, 
3.75;  Canandaigua,  Aux.,  20;  Chenango, 
Aux,,  6;  Deansboro,  Dau,  of  the  Cov.,5; 
Fairport,  Aux,,  25;  Flushing,  Acorn 
Band, 10 ;  Glen  Falls, Eddy  Family  Circle, 
3 ;  Homer,  C.  E.  Soc,  6.50 ;  Jamesport,  Jr. 

C.  E.  Soc,  4;  Lockport,  East  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  31,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Middle- 
town,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  3,  Miss  Phil- 
lips' S.  S.  Class,  1.56;  Morristown,  Aux., 
14;  New  York,  Manhattan  Ch.,  Aux., 
12.75;  Oakdale,  Long  Island,  A  Friend 
of  Missions,  10;  Ogdensburg,  Aux.,  13; 
Orient,  Jr.  C.  E,  Soc,  5;  Ossining,  A 
Friend,  40  cts.;  Oxford,  Aux.,  25;  Pat- 
chogue,  Aux.,  5;  Poughkeepsie,  Aux. 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Alva  Peckham),  25, 
S.S.  (to  const,  honorary  member  Mr.  Mil- 
lard F.Schepmoes),  25;  Riverhead,  Aux. 
(with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Ackerly,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Vail,  Miss  Ruth 
Tuthill,  Mrs.  Maria  Young),  45;  Syra- 
cuse, Danforth  Ch.,  Y.  L.,  10;  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  const.  L,  M,,  Mrs. 

D.  Grannis),  40;  Utica,  Bethesda  Ch., 
Aux.,  10;  Washington  Mills,  C.  E.  Soc, 
11.85;  West  Winfleld,  S.  S.,  30.  Less  ex- 
penses, 10.51,  800  97 


Total, 


893  47 


PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.  D.  C,  Washington,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  70;  Fla.,  Daytona,  C.  E.,  10; 
N.  J.,  Chester,  C.  E.,  10;  East  Orange, 
Trinity  Ch.,  K.  D.,  10;  Newark,  First 
Ch.,  Anx.,  10,  Belleville  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux., 
32,  M.  B.,  10;  Orange  Valley,  Y  L.  M. 
B.,  10;  Westfield,  Aux.,  60;  Upper  Mt. 
Clair,  Howard  Bliss  M.  B,,  9.   Less  ex- 


penses, 81.50, 


Total, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Troy.— Jno.  A.  Brown, 

Total, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.— A.  Friend, 

Total, 

ILLINOIS. 

Woman's 


149  50 
149  50 

20  00 
20  00 


jRocfc/ord.— Second  Cong.  Ch. 
For.  Miss'y  Soc, 


Total, 


OHIO. 

Junction  — MSiTy  A.  MilhoUand, 


Total, 


Salt  Lake  Ci«i/.— Phillips  Ch.,  S.  S.,  Birth- 
day Fund, 


Total, 


Cong.  W.  B.  M.,  Miss  Emily  Thompson, 
Treas.,  Hamilton,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 


Total, 


MINNESOTA. 
LEGACIES, 


Excelsior .—\.eg7icy  of  Mrs.  Semr^.ntha  W. 

Galpin,  by  R.  B.  McGrath,  Extr., 
St.  PattZ.— Legacy  of  Mrs.  Loraine  H. 

Page,  by  E  J.  Barker,  Extr., 

ENGLAND. 

iondon.— Miss  S.  Louisa  Ropes, 

Total, 

TURKEY. 

Harpoot.—Mvi.  Maritza  Harpoothian, 
Total, 


15  00 
15  00 


5  00 
5  00 


1  00 
1  00 


5  00 
5  00 


58  00 

500  00 


4  40 


Donations, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 
Legacies, 


4  40 
4,301  95 
254  91 
1,858  53 


Total,    $6,415  39 

TOTAL  FROM  OCT.  18,  1903,  TO  MARCH  18,  1904. 

35,787  51 
1,722  17 
13,460  02 


Donations, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 
Legacies, 


Total,  $50,969  70 


Boarb  ^-iM  pacific 


Prrstdrnt. 

Mrs.  a.  p.  PECK, 
Fifteenth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Mrs.  C,  W.  FARNAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Qlrrasurrr. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
1275  Sixth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Touring  in  Cl^ina 

BY  MISS  LAURA  N.  JONES 

The  Bible  woman  and  I  rode  in  a  cart  which  was  packed  with  our  things 
till  it  was  quite  comfortable.  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Miss  Reed  were  on  horseback 
part  of  the  time.  We  would  drive  into  a  yard.  On  hearing  that  the 
foreign  women  had  come  some  of  the  older  women  of  the  house  would 
come  out  to  meet  us.  After  the  Bible  woman,  who  always  sat  in  the  front 
of  the  cart,  has  said  "How  do  you  do"  and  "  How  are  you,"  a  chair  is 
brought  out  and  we  proceed  to  get  from  the  cart  to  the  ground.  A  yard  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  always  walled  in,  the  house  and  outbuildings 
being  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  yard,  thus  forming  so  much  of  the  wall. 
The  ordinary  house  is  built  three  or  four  rooms  in  a  row,  sometimes  of  brick 
but  usually  of  mud.  There  is  one  door  in  the  house  opening  into  the 
middle  room,  which  is  the  kitchen.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  kitchen  are 
the  sleeping  rooms,  and  still  off  one  of  these  is  a  smaller  room,  the  granary 
where  the  millet,  corn  and  beans  are  stored,  the  food  supply  for  the  winter. 
In  the  middle  room  is  the  cooking  range.  It  is  built  of  brick  ;  in  the  top  is 
left  a  hole  for  the  large  pot  in  which  is  prepared  the  food  for  the  family.  At 
the  bottom  on  one  side  is  the  door,  or  better  say  the  place  for  a  door,  for  a 
Chinese  range  has  never  a  door,  no  more  has  it  a  chimney.  The  waste  heat 
and  smoke,  which  is  supposed  by  tlie  Chinese  to  have  some  warming  prop- 
erty, what  does  not  come  out  around  the  kettle  at  once  passes  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall  into  the  warm  air  chamber  in  the  "  kang  "  or  brick  bed, 
which  is  built  against  the  wall,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high  by  six  or  eight 
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feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  room  is  wide.  When  the  under  part  of  the 
kang  is  filled  the  smoke  streams  out  into  this  room,  and  makes  one  "weep." 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  call.  We  had  reached  the  ground  from  the  cart 
by  way  of  the  chair.  Probably  before  our  descent  the  family  had  begun 
preparing  for  us  by  sweeping  the  floor  and  kang  of  the  best  room  and  by 
starting  a  fire  to  heat  water  for  tea.  We  know  they  have  swept,  for  the  dust 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  newly  disturbed  cobwebs  float  about  the  room.  The 
process  of  heating  water  is  first  to  drag  a  sheaf  of  corn  stalks  part  way 
across  the  doorsill,  which  sill  is  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  high,  into  the 
kitchen,  take  a  few  of  the  stalks,  light  them  and  thrust  the  lighted  end  into 
tlie  range  door.  The  stalks  being  from  four  to  seven  feet  long,  a  good 
portion  extends  out  on  the  floor.  When  one  length  burns  off',  just  push 
in  another.  Mothers  in  China  do  not  have  to  remind  their  small  boys  that 
the  kindling  is  not  yet  split.  This  sheaf  of  stalks  comes  near  filling  the  door- 
way, but  over  it  we  are  invited  to  climb,  to  be  ushered  into  the  room  so 
lately  cleared  and  newly  smoked.  We  are  then  invited  to  ''get  on  ;"  they 
mean  onto  the  kang,  and  on  you  have  to  get  before  a  person  in  the  room  will 
be  seated.  To  the  Chinese,  with  their  style  of  dress,  and  the  habit  formed 
from  infancy  to  sit  ''  Turk  fashion"  on  a  warm  kang,  is  the  height  of  com- 
fort, but  to  me  it  is  torture.  However,  as  no  amount  of  explanation  will 
make  these  people  believe  that  I  am  trying  to  be  anything  else  than  punctilious, 
I  "  get  on  "  and  try  to  endure  it  till  the  crowd  thins  a  little,  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  kang. 

From  the  time  we  were  fairly  into  the  village  there  has  been  quite  a  crowd 
following  us,  mostly  children,  with  faces  and  clothing  in  such  a  condition 
one  could  easily  imagine  neither  had  ever  been  washed,  and  noses  that  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  a  thing  as  a  handkerchief.  They  follow  us  into  the  § 
house,  and  with  the  women  who  will  have  joined  themselves  to  the  crowd, 
pack  into  the  room  as  close  as  they  can  stand.  We  invite  the  women  to 
come  up  onto  the  kang  with  us,  when  after  a  little  the  Bible  woman  will 
begin  to  explain  the  reason  of  our  visit.  She  tells  them  that  the  one  true 
God  of  whom  they  have  heard  is  a  God  for  women  to  worship  as  well  as 
men,  that  he  cares  for  young  as  well  as  old,  and  for  poor  as  well  as  rich. 
They  say  it  is  a  good  doctrine  ;  however,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing much  about  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad.  The  men  of  the  family  have 
for  ages  attended  to  that,  so  it  takes  many  tellings  to  get  these  women  to 
think  for  themselves.  Things  that  they  can  see  and  touch  appeal  to  them 
much  more  than  do  things  that  require  thought.  So  they  turn  to  us  foreign- 
ers and  look  and  feel  us  over  from  head  to  foot,  especially  our  feet,  the  size 
and  style  of  our  shoes  being  a  great  wonder  to  them. 
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By  this  time  the  water  is  hot  and  the  tea  almost  ready.  So  with  some 
pushing  and  loud  talk,  in  which  nearly  everyone  present  feels  a  call  to  join, 
comes,  being  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  a  small  table  with  short 
legs.  This  is  set  on  the  kang  in  front  of  us ;  on  it  is  placed  little  cakes  of 
various  sizes  and  kinds,  peanuts  or  watermelon  seed.  Now  comes  the  tea. 
A  man  with  little  bowls  in  one  hand,  the  teapot  held  high  above  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  in  the  other,  makes  his  way  with  much  crowding  and  more 
scolding  in  to  the  table  before  us. 

With  great  dignity  he  places  the  bowls  ;  then  one  not  being  clean,  he  uses 
his  finger  and  a  little  of  the  tea  to  wash  it,  empties  it  on  the  floor,  dries  it  on 
his  girdle  or  handkerchief,  whichever  is  most  convenient,  then  with  a  trium- 
phant flourish  pours  the  tea  and  departs,  leaving  the  women  to  see  that  we 
eat  and  drink  and  have  our  cups  refilled.  And  you  wish  you  had  never 
heard  of  "  microbes." 

We  made  two  tours  in  November,  visiting  villages  where  churches  are 
being  started.  We  were  heartily  welcomed,  given  the  best  room  in  the 
house  and,  according  to  Chinese  custom,  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 
So  well  treated  that  one  of  our  number  had  indigestion,  and  I,  who  was  a 
**  friend  "  for  every  kind  of  Chinese  food,  had  my  appetite  satisfied  for  life. 

We  visited  twelve  villages ;  they  were  all  very  much  alike,  so  if  I  describe 
one  visit  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  other  eleven.  We  take  with  us  a 
baby  organ  to  help  sustain  our  voices  in  the  singing,  a  bundle  of  picture 
cards  to  give  the  children,  and  you  should  see  how  delighted  are  even  the 
grown  women  to  have  a  bright  picture.  And  that  makes  me  think  how 
many  picture  cards  go  to  waste  in  America  every  year,  last  year's  calendar 
tops  and  advertisement  cards,  so  many  of  them  that  if  saved  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  these  people  and  a  help  to  us.  Don't  you  know  someone  who 
would  like  to  start  a     picture  crusade  "  ? 

In  two  or  three  of  the  places  before  our  visit  would  be  over  we  would  find 
a  woman  or  two  who  had  heard  the  gospel  years  ago  from  Miss  Morrill,  and 
perhaps  had  studied  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  in  a  station  class. 

In  one  place  we  had  gone  in  and  got  pretty  well  along  with  the  customary 
ceremonies  of  a  call,  when  a  girl  came  in  who  we  felt  at  once  was  diff*erent 
from  the  others.  She  recognized  Mrs.  Wang,  the  Bible  woman,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  speech  was  much  clearer  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  women 
about  us.  On  inquiring  we  found  that  five  or  six  years  ago  this  girl,  then  a 
mere  child,  had  been  in  Pao-ting-fu  in  school  for  a  year. 

She  dropped  out,  for  some  reason,  after  one  year,  then  came  the  troubles 
of  1900,  when  everything  was  swept  away,  and  since  the  work  has  been 
reopened  no  missionary  had  been  at  her  village  long  enough  for  her  to  find 
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them.  We  tried  to  make  arrangements  for  her  to  come  back  to  school,  but 
she  had  bound  her  feet  and  was  betrothed,  and  her  "  mother-in-law  to  be  '* 
would  not  hear  to  her  unbinding  them.  So  we  will  do  the  next  best  thing, 
and  next  week  if  nothing  happens  have  her  into  a  station  class  which  will 
last  for  two  weeks. 

In  another  place  was  a  young  woman  who  some  years  ago  had  "  read  "  a 
month,  as  they  say,  in  a  station  class  with  Aliss  Morrill.  She  is  now 
married  and  has  three  children.  The  oldest  of  them  with  six  other  little 
girls  of  the  village  she  has  taught  to  read  what  she  knows, — only  a  few  of 
the  easy  books  and  a  hymn  or  two.  It  does  not  amount  to  much  of  course, 
but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  good,  and  it  awakens  in  these  children  a  desire  to 
get  more,  which  is  better. 

I  must  close  this  very  much  too  long  letter,  but  not  till  I  liave  asked  you 
to  pray  for  us  that  the  work  done  here  may  be not  by  might  nor  by 
power,"  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

With  best  wishes  and  Godspeed  to  the  W.  B.  M.  P. 


After  a  morning  spent  with  a  Chinese  woman  she  interrupted  my  gospel 
message  with  the  questions:  *' Is  your  mother-in-law  living?"  "No,"  I 
answered.  "  Does  your  husband  get  drunk?"  "No."  "Does  he  smoke 
opium?"  "No."  "  Does  he  beat  you?"  "  No,"  I  replied,  "he  has  never 
struck  me  a  blow."  It  took  her  several  minutes  to  become  convinced  of  this 
astonishing  fact,  and  then  she  turned  to  me,  saying  impressively;  "You 
have  been  talking  to  me  of  heaven  and  hell  in  the  life  to  come.  Your  life 
now  and  mine  are  as  heaven  and  hell. — Missionary  Tidings, 

The  other  week,  says  a  missionary,  whilst  visiting  a  city  near  Canton,  a 
brother  missionary  gave  us  a  sad  example  of  inhumanity  among  the  Chinese 
there.  The  evening  before  our  visit  a  little  girl  had  fallen  into  the  canal  in 
front  of  his  hospital.  There  were  boats  all  about,  and  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  some  effort  made  to  rescue  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  one 
and  all  looked  on  quite  unconcerned.  Not  only  so,  but  when  the  little  one's 
father  came  on  the  scene  and  implored  them  to  rescue  her,  they  demanded 
first  of  all  how  much  he  would  give  them  for  doing  so.  He  mentioned  a 
sum  which,  however,  they  were  not  satisfied  with,  and  while  they  were  fur- 
ther debating  the  terms  the  child  sank  and  was  drowned. — Evangelical 
Christendom, 


J5oar6  ooLe  f  ntenor 


Mrs.  MOSES  SMITH, 
115  S.  Leavitt  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


(Trraanm-. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT, 
1454  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 


fiprardtng  ©rrrrtanj. 

Miss  M.  D.  WING  ATE, 
Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


AaatBtant  Q^rrasnrrr. 

Miss  FLORA  STARR. 


Ottor  of  "^tsBton  ^nbita" 
Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


((It;airman  of  (Eammtttrr  on  "HiU  attli  Cigtft." 
Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  SAVAGE,  628  Washington  B'd,  Chicago,  III. 


Religious  Progress  in  Japan 


The  Bureau  of  Missions,  successor  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  New 
York  City,  has  issued  an  interesting  table  of  statistics,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite  of  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society. 

We  gather  from  these  figures  the  following  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
Protestant  growth  :  There  are  33  Protestant  organizations,  having  782  mis- 
sionaries, including  men  and  women.  They  have  380  ordained  native 
ministers,  and  453  helpers.  They  occupy  164  stations  and  702  out-stations, 
and  have  456  organized  churches.  In  education  the  Protestant  bodies  have 
62  boarding  schools,  with  4,706  pupils.  They  have  88  other  schools,  with 
5,884  pupils,  making  a  total  of  10,590.  The  Protestants  number  46,634. 
The  population  as  given  for  Japan  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  is 
43,763,000  in  1898. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  growth  in  population  from  1893  to 
1898,  the  percentage  in  1898  being  1.23  per  cent ;  but  in  the  Protestant 
bodies  the  past  year  the  increase  has  been  4,183,  nearly  10  per  cent. 

The  six  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Societies  unite  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan.  Six  others,  the  Episcopal  bodies,  American  and  English, 
unite  similarly  in  the  "  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai."  Methodist  union  has  not 
been  secured,  and  Baptists  preserve  their  individuality  throughout. 

In  membership,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  leads  with  11,347.  "^^^^ 
*'Kumiai"  (Congregational)  Churches  report  ,10,578  members,  and  the 
Episcopal  10,238  including  infants.  The  different  Methodist  bodies  report 
various  numbers,  making  a  total  of  10,179.    Of  the  Baptist  bodies,  includ- 
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ing  the  Disciples  and  Christians,  report  a  total  of  3,454,  and  the  two  Luth- 
eran bodies,  with  a  Swiss  mission,  have  156.  Various  sects  make  up  the 
remainder  of  a  grand  total,  which  is  46,634. 

There  are  a  number  of  independent  and  unconnected  missionaries  doing 
chiefly  educational  work.  Besides  these  we  must  mention  the  two  great 
Bible  societies,  American,  and  British  and  Foreign,  which  are  doing  a  most 
excellent  work. 


Miss  Martha  Wiley,  of  Foochow,  under  date  of  September  9,  1903,  in  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  some  of  the  work  done  by  Bible  women,  says : — 

A  BRIGHT  young  woman  came  several  times  and  asked  to  join  the  class,  but 
as  some  of  the  women  seemed  to  be  rather  displeased  to  have  her  in  their  com- 
pany, after  a  long  time  of  investigation  it  was  found  out  that  the  husband  of  the 
woman  was  an  actor,  and  for  that  reason  they  did  not  care  to  admit  her  into 
their  exclusive  circle.  At  last  the  difficulties  were  overcome  and  the  young 
woman  came  and  proved  to  be  the  brightest  of  the  whole  number.  When 
she  was  a  little  girl  some  itinerating  missionary  had  gone  to  a  remote  little 
village  in  the  Diong-loh  field  and  had  preached  a  sermon  to  the  people  as 
she  passed  through.  The  name  of  the  missionary  had  been  forgotten,  but 
the  message  clung  to  the  little  girl  that  stood  gaping  at  the  stranger,  and 
when  she  was  at  last  married  and  came  to  the  city  to  live  she  very  soon  found 
the  nearest  chapel  that  she  might  go  and  hear  more  of  this  wonderful  story 
of  a  Saviour  who  loved  everyone.  Occasionally  her  husband  puts  his  head 
inside  of  the  chapel  door  to  see  what  there  is  to  attract  this  young  wife  of 
his. 

A  deacon  of  the  church  brought  his  second  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
during  the  New  Year  vacation,  to  learn  of  the  "  doctrine."  With  her  was  the 
grown  daughter.  They  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  friends  and  the  daughter 
often  helped  the  step-mother  over  the  difficulties  that  she  found  in  her 
primer. 

During  the  summer  the  daughter  has  been  betrothed  and  will  probably 
not  be  near  enough  to  be  in  the  class  next  term,  but  wherever  she  is  she  will 
be  a  sweet  influence  for  good.  Other  relatives  of  church  members  have 
attended  and  have  been  helped  on  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Christian.  Others  have  here  first  learned  to  pray  and  say  that  now 
they  pray  when  they  rise  and  before  meals  and  when  they  get  greatly 
frightened."  Each  woman  has  her  own  interesting  history,  but  it  would  re- 
quire too  much  of  details  to  tell  you  of  them  all. 

This  year  the  Sunday  school  lessons  are  printed  in  Romanized  and 
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have  been  a  great  help  to  the  women  on  Sunday.  Those  who  cannot 
read  character,  and  almost  none  of  them  can,  are  able  to  take  the  Roman- 
ized and  read  the  lesson  and  get  something  from  it.  When  the  preacher 
reviews  the  classes  at  the  close  the  women  are  able  to  answer  the  questions, 
and  do  not  sit  as  formerly  and  hang  their  heads  and  have  no  answer.  The 
classes  are  a  very  great  factor  in  the  building  up  of  the  churches  at  the 
different  chapels.  One  missionary  remarked  that  he  wished  it  were  possible 
to  have  station  classes  for  the  men,  as  the  women  church  members  were  more 
intelligent  as  a  whole  than  the  men.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
the  work  to  see  these  poor  shut-in  women  getting  an  interest  in  life  and  to 
find  that  they  have  faculties  that  can  grow.  It  comes  over  a  woman  as  a 
wonderful  surprise  oftentimes  to  find  that  she  can  think  some  for  herself.  It 
is  a  slow  process  to  get  these  women  into  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  a  work  with 
great  results. 

Many  of  the  women  of  the  classes  become  steadfast  Christians,  and  even 
those  who  do  not  have  advanced  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  peace  of  mind, 
and  they  have  realized  in  a  small  degree  at  least  the  joy  of  knowing  Him 
who  came  that  our  joy  might  be  fulfilled.  The  faithful  work  of  the  Bible 
woman  has  truly  been  blessed  of  God  in  the  past  year,  and  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  be  so  let  the  dear  friends  of  the  homeland  remember  her  need  of 
many  prayers. 


News  from  Kobe  College 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  A.  SEARLE 

Kobe,  Japan,  Sept.  25,  1903. 

School  opened  the  sixteenth  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  girls  in  their 
seats  for  the  first  exercise.  The  hot  weather  continued  until  two  or  three 
days  later,  and  it  is  always  a  temptation  to  some  girls  and  their  parents  to 
postpone  attendance  till  the  beginning  of  the"  month,  so  we  thought  the 
opening  very  good.  We  have  not  a  great  many  new  girls,  as  it  is  not  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  we  shall  have  fifteen  or  twenty  when  they  are  all 
here.  The  old  girls,  too,  are  gradually  coming  in,  so  that  we  shall  have 
fully  as  many  as  in  the  spring.  The  rooms  in  the  boarding  apartment  are 
all  full.  We  are  holding  quite  strictly  to  entrance  requirements,  so  that  we 
shall  not  overflow  while  we  are  waiting  for  enlarged  accommodations. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  at  the  Sunday  evening  meeting,  the  first 
after  the  girls  returned.  You  know  it  has  become  the  custom  in  the  school, 
as  we  gather  at  that  time,  to  hear  from  the  girls  of  the  work  they  have  tried 
to  do  for  Christ  during  the  vacation. 
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We  used,  for  opening  hymn  and  Bible  reading,  messages  sent  by  some 
who  had  been  here  a  few  months  before,  but  not  this  term.  Then  we  asked 
for  reports.  One  girl  told  how  her  mother,  though  Christian,  found  it 
hard  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  church  going,  but  the  ughter  had  kept  at 
her,  and  lately  she  had  been  more  regular.  Another  told  of  two  uncles 
whom  she  had  visited.  One,  through  her  mother's  influence  and  her  own, 
had  begun  to  be  interested  in  going  to  church  ;  the  other,  addicted  to  sake 
drinking,  had  said  he  would  not  drink  so  much  because  his  niece  did  not 
like  it. 

One  orphan  girl  had  tried  to  lead  her  brother,  a  little  younger  than  her- 
self. At  first  he  was  indifferent,  but  one  day  when  he  was  in  trouble  she 
told  him  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  him  to  pray  about  his  trials.  He 
listened  thoughtfully.  At  bedtime  he  was  missing,  and  did  not  answer 
when  she  called  him.  A  little  later  he  appeared,  and  told  her  he  could  not 
answer  when  she  called  because  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer. 

Another  sister  told  how  her  brother,  younger  than  herself,  had  shamed 
her  by  his  earnestness  in  Bible  study,  and  had  asked  questions  she  could  not 
answer.  She  attributed  his  earnestness  to  his  having  been  a  Sunday- 
school  boy. 

One  girl,  too  far  away  to  go  home,  has  spent  the  summer  in  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Niyake,  whose  husband,  a  leader  in  church  and  Christian  Endeavor 
work,  died  last  year.  She  said  she  did  not  like  children  very  well,  but  had 
been  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  these  children  in  a  Christian  home.  She 
told  of  their  regular  evening  prayers,  and  how  the  youngest,  one  night  at 
bedtime,  was  confused,  and  used  the  prayer  he  had  been  taught  to  say  at 
meals. 

One  girl  told  how  a  cousin,  who  had  been  much  opposed  to  Christianity, 
is  now  studying  it  respectfully,  even  earnestly.  She  said  twice  in  former 
years  he  had  asked  for  a  Bible  or  hymn  book,  as  she  supposed  because  he 
wanted  to  read,  and  had  torn  up  the  book  before  her  eyes. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  hear  all  who  were  ready  to  speak,  but  in  other 
ways  reports  have  come  to  me  whicii  have  gladdened  my  heart.  I  have  had 
such  good  letters  from  many  of  the  girls  during  the  summer. 

One  wrote  of  her  sorrow  that  she  could  not  do  the  things  she  wanted  to 
do,  but  she  had  been  taking  care  of  lier  sick  mother.  Another  had  been  by 
the  bedside  of  a  sister,  formerly  a  bitter  opponent  of  Christianity  and  a 
strong  Buddhist,  but  the  sister  had  asked  for  a  hymn  and  a  prayer,  and  she 
wrote:  ''The  little  good  seed  my  mother  sowed  last  year  did  not  die.  I 
want  she  will  know  God  soon."  I  thought  the  daughter  probably  had  been 
sowing  some  good  seed  as  well  as  the  mother,  or  perhaps  watering  it.  She 
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was  disappointed  because  she  could  not  do  Sunday-school  work,  but  the  per- 
sonal work  may  have  been  quite  as  important. 

One  girl,  visiting  r^^  jiend,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  academic  department, 
was  able  to  start  a  ^btle  Sunday  school,  to  which  came  nearly  or  quite  all 
tlie  children  in  the  v  -.lage.  I  hope  the  friend  will  keep  it  up,  though  she 
must  work  single  handed,  for  there  is  only  one  other  Christian  in  the  village, 
and  she  is     cold  "  the  girls  say. 


Mrs.  Rose  Merrill  Aiken  writes  from  Pao-ting-fu,  North  China : — 

More  than  a  year  has  rolled  by  since  I  last  saw  you  and  the  homeland. 
Much  has  happened  here  and  each  home  letter  tells  me  of  some  change 
which  has  taken  place  among  you. 

Before  I  really  begin  this  letter  I  want  to  ask  you  all  to  be  very  thankful 
you  can  live  in  America.  Do  you  realize  your  privileges?  I  assure  you 
that  I  do  much  more  than  I  did  two  years  ago ! 

After  a  restful  summer  at  Pei  Lai  Ho,  on  the  Gulf  of  Chili,  and  in  sight 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  we  have  returned  to  Pao-ting-fu,  and  now  are 
quite  well  settled  in  our  foreign  house.  That  sounds,  perhaps,  very  fine, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  work  rested  upon  you  which  falls  to 
the  foreign  pastor's  wife,  you  would,  sometimes  at  least,  think  otherwise. 
But  it  is  a  help,  an  inspiration,  to  be  able  to  live  somewhat  as  we  do  at  home. 
Last  year  we  lived  in  a  house  of  five  small  rooms,  partly  Chinese.  This 
new  house  is  entirely  foreign,  having  eleven  rooms,  and  is  heated  by  a 
furnace. 

This  year  a  new,  single  lady  has  joined  our  station.  Miss  Jones  of  River- 
side, California  ;  still  we  are  no  more  in  number,  for  Miss  Reed,  who  came 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  us,  leaves  to  join  the  Peking  Station,  where 
she  will  teach  in  the  Bridgman  School. 

Not  many  days  ago  I  had  a  pleasant  call  from  one  of  our  native  young 
lady  teachers,  and  was  surprised  that  there  were  no  more  embarrassing 
pauses  than  there  were.  I  understood  nearly  everything  she  said  and  was 
also  able,  probably  in  a  way  which  was  very  funny  to  her,  to  make  her  under- 
stand my  meaning.  I  gathered  courage  enough  to  call  upon  our  native  pas- 
tor's wife  last  week  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  Chinese  make  great 
allowances  for  us  who  are  so  green. 

You  at  home  can  hardly  imagine  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  several 
Chinese  come  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Aiken.  They  approach  the  door  walking 
in  single  file  ;  they  never  walk  side  by  side.  The  men  only  come,  and  are 
dressed  in  clothes  of  a  dark  blue  color  usually  ;  thick,  wadded  trousers,  very 
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loose,  and  several  over-garments  coming  a  little  below  the  knees,  hats  of  a 
thick  material,  with  ear  laps,  white  stockings  and  black  and  white  shoes 
(this  is  their  winter  dress).  They  rap  at  the  door  in  a  very  loud  way  and 
keep  on  knocking  until  it  is  opened.  As  they  come  stringing  in  each  one 
puts  his  hands  together,  bowing  low,  then  raising  himself  and  both  hands  to 
about  even  with  his  face,  they  begin  to  talk.  They  talk  so  loudly  they  can 
be  heard  all  over  the  house.  A  great  many  wish  to  talk  at  the  same  time 
and  are  only  silenced  when  the  pastor  shows  that  he  wishes  to  speak. 

Recently  I  attended  a  Chinese  feast"  that  one  of  our  Bible  women  gave 
as  a  farewell  to  Miss  Reed.  At  a  first-class  feast,  as  this  one  was,  you  are 
seated  at  a  table,  and  on  it  your  hostess  sets  bowl  after  bowl  of  food.  You 
have  chopsticks  given  you,  and  it  is  politeness  to  dip  your  sticks  into  the 
common  bowls  for  any  kind  you  wish.  At  this  feast  the  food  was  clean  and 
nice,  and  I  ate  it  without  fear. 

Christmas  with  all  its  joys  has  passed  once  more,  and  a  new  year  has  been 
ushered  in.  Our  Christmas  entertainment  among  us  foreigners  was  a  time 
of  great  pleasure.  The  children  of  our  two  missions,  the  Presbyterians  join- 
ing with  us,  sang  anthems  and  recited  verses  taken  from  the  Christmas  pam- 
phlet used  last  year  in  the  dear  home  church.  We  had  a  Santa  Claus  and 
presents  for  the  children.  If  I  were  not  very  busy  in  this  far  away  land  I 
think  I  might  be  homesick.  Sometimes  when  a  pause  does  come  in  the 
day's  occupation  I  sit  and  think  of  the  dear  ones  and  the  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  homeland. 

Do  not  think  of  us  out  here  as  suffering,  nor  as  laboring  in  vain.  Think 
of  us  as  trying  to  do  daily  the  duties  before  us,  trying  to  live  lives  of  exam- 
ple, often  failing,  but  trusting  that  much  prayer  is  being  offered  for  us  and 
our  work.  Let  us  remember  of  how  small  importance  are  these  oceans  and 
mountains  that  mark  the  earthly  distances  between  us.  For  are  we  not  all 
hiding  in  God,  and  is  not  his  protecting  wing  over  all  his  dear  children, 
whether  in  America  or  China  ? 


Mrs.  Wilmot's  Tenth 

BY  APHIA  G.  TILLSON 

The  Wilmot  family  was  in  fairly  good  circumstances.  Besides  the  few 
luxuries  of  life,  careful  Mrs.  Wilmot  managed  to  lay  aside  quite  a  respecta- 
ble sum  against  a  rainy  day."  There  was  one  thing  which  troubled  her, 
however.  Ever  since  her  conversion  years  ago  the  plan  of  systematic  and 
proportionate  giving  had  regularly  presented  itself  to  her,  and  had  as  regu- 
larly been  thrust  one  side.  But  the  time  came  at  last  when  she  settled  the 
question  once  for  all.    It  happened  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
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The  youngest  Wilmot  was  ill,  the  baby  and  the  pet  of  the  entire  house- 
hold. The  doctor  despaired  of  its  life,  and  the  mother's  heart  was  wrung 
with  anguish.  There  were  nine  besides,  but  the  loving  mother  could  not 
spare  even  one.  Father  Wilmot  was  away  on  a  Western  trip  and  she  was 
alone  with  the  children.  About  midnight  the  doctor  was  called  away  ;  and 
she  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  poured  out  to  her  loving  Father  the  story  of  all 
her  sorrow  and  anxious  fear. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  did  not  believe,  as  she  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  in  making 
bargains  with  the  Lord,"  but  this  old  vexing  question  came  to  her  so  forcibly 
while  kneeling  there  that  she  cried,  "O  Father,  save  my  child,  and  I  will 
give  thee  one-tenth  of  all  I  possess."  The  hours  sped  on  and  still  the  little 
one  lay  in  the  quiet  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen  at  midnight.  The  doctor 
came,  and  looking  at  her  exclaimed  :  She  is  much  better  ;  I  think  she  will 
live.    It  is  marvelous  !    I  do  not  understand  it." 

But  Mrs.  Wilmot  understood  and  knelt  once  more,  this  time  in  thanksgiv- 
ing. The  baby  grew  better  and  in  a  week  or  two  was  as  well  as  ever.  Did 
Mrs.  Wilmot  forget  her  vow.?  No,  from  that  day  to  this  she  has  given  to 
the  Lord  one  tenth  of  all  she  had.  Even  more,  for  many  an  extra  gift  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Lord's  treasury.  But  she  was  called  upon  to  give  a 
tenth  of  the  possession  more  dear  to  her  than  life.  It  was  the  only  time  in 
all  the  years  that  she  wavered  and  shrank  from  fulfilling  her  pledge.  It  was 
years  later,  although  to  her  it  seemed  but  a  day. 

Yet  **the  baby"  was  a  young  lady  of  twenty-three  when  she  came  to  her 
mother  one  day,  and  placing  her  arm  about  her  neck  said  :  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  you  pain,  mother  dear ;  but  when  you  promised  the  Lord  to  give  him 
a  tenth  of  all  you  possessed  did  that  include  me.''"  Mrs.  Wilmot  opened 
her  eyes  in  astonishment.       Include  you.'*    Why,  what  do  you  mean.'*" 

"  I  mean  did  you  give  me  to  God,  too.?*  I  hope  that  you  did,  for  I  would 
like  very  much  to  go  as  a  missionary  soon.  Can  you  spare  me  for  that, 
mother.''  May  I  not  go  as  your  tenth.'"'  The  mother's  arms  clasped  the 
girl  tightly  for  a  moment  and  the  tears  fell  softly,  then  without  a  word  she 
pushed  her  gently  away.  When  alone  with  her  Master  there  was  a  strug- 
gle ;  but  when  she  called  her  daughter  there  was  no  sign  of  it  upon  the 
smiling,  peaceful  countenance. 

Yes,  dear,  you  may  go  where  you  will  in  the  Lord's  service  as  my 
*  tenth, '  though  dearer  than  life  to  me.  May  God  abundantly  bless  all  your 
efforts.    He  may  have  saved  your  life  for  this." 

After  the  first  sorrow  and  the  pain  of  separation  was  over,  Mrs.  Wilmot 
rejoiced  in  her  missionary  daughter.    Could  you  have  seen  her  happy,  sun- 
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shiny  face,  and  felt  the  warm  handshake  which  characterized  her  after  life, 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  derived  many  blessings  from 
proportionate  giving.  As  for  Mrs.  Wilmot  herself,  should  you  ask  her 
about  it,  she  would  tell  you  that  it  was  by  far  the  best  way  of  giving. 
'^Haphazard  giving  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Why  should  not  his 
cause  be  treated  as  fairly  and  squarely  as  our  business  or  famil}-  interests.'* 
The  head  of  the  family  who  does  not  know  what  the  income  is  does  not 
know  how  much  may  be  used  for  this  and  that  purpose,  how  much  for  rent, 
how  much  for  fuel,  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  things,  but  who  thought- 
lessly spends  all  upon  one  thing  and  goes  without  another,  would  be 
considered  at  least  a  *  poor  manager.'  Yet  many  treat  our  Father's  interest 
in  just  that  manner.  Is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  lay  aside  a  small  sum  and 
to  know  that  so  much  belongs  to  the  Lord,  to  know  how  much  can  be  given, 
and  to  know  how  and  to  what  it  may  best  be  given.  One  who  tries  it  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  much  such  systematic  giving  can  accomplish,  how 
much,  also,  we  will  have  that  we  may  give  outside  this  regular  giving. 
The  most  delightful  time  in  my  life  has  been  when  I  could  give  a  *  thank 
offering'  unto  the  Lord.  I  would  not  go  back  to  my  old  way  of  giving,  for 
I  think,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  that  I  have  been  blessed  spiritually  and 
materially  because  I  have  thus  given  to  the  Lord." — Selected. 


And  never  pretend  that  thou  hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart 
to  give;  since  he  that  serves  mammon  with  his  estate  cannot  possibly  serve 
God  with  his  heart. — Robert  South. 


Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurer 
Receipts  from  February  10  to  March  10,  1904 


Colorado   329  65 

Illinois   1,417  95 

Iowa   250  97 

Kansas   59  84 

Michigan   513  66 

Minnesota   486  73 

Missouri   78  98 

Nebraska   69  44 

North  Dakota   29  38 

Ohio   238  08 

South  Dakota   50  00 

Wisconsin   231  76 

Connecticut   2  00 


Turkey   32  43 

Miscellaneous   106  59 

Receipts  for  the  month        .      .      .  ?3,897  46 

Previously  acknowledged    .      .      .  11,546  48 

Total  since  October,  1903     .      .      .  $15,443  94 

additional  donations  for  special  objects. 

Receipts  for  the  month       .      .      .  $56  50 

Previously  acknowledged    ...  168  46 

Total  since  October,  1903     .      .      .  $224  96 


Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass't  Treas. 


